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THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


The meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association held in Chicago during the last 
week of February was a conspicuous success. It was very largely 
attended, and the reports and discussions were of high quality. 

The theme of the yearbook is curriculum reconstruction and 
expansion. ‘This was also the subject of discussion at several of 
the sectional meetings. The school people of the country are 
evidently making a vigorous effort to eliminate from the classrooms 
of American schools all materials which cannot be defended as con- 
tributing to the best forms of educational development. They are 
putting in a much richer content and more material which is 
intended to give the pupils a knowledge and an appreciation of 
social institutions. The tests and scientific measurements which 
have shown the points where school work has been strong or weak 
are being followed by a constructive effort to develop a new type 
of school more in conformity with scientific findings. In a number 
of school systems the energy of the teaching staff and of imported 
experts is being focused on curriculum reconstruction. 

A group of topics which also received a great deal of attention . 
was the classification of pupils, special arrangements for superior 
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pupils, and individualized instruction. Here again one sees that 
the testing and measuring of the last decade are being carried to their 
logical conclusion. When individual differences are discovered, 
they must be dealt with constructively. It is certain that after 
the reports which were presented at this meeting become matters 
of common knowledge no one can overlook individual characteristics. 
On the one hand, there can be no superficial attempt to be scientific 
by promoting pupils on the basis of routine tests. Nor, on the 
other hand, can there be a return to the uncritical methods which 
were common before the consideration of individual needs was 
demonstrated by scientific methods to be desirable. The time has 
come when a thorough study of individuals and an adaptation of 
school work to their needs are assured. 

There were other important topics discussed, such as the defini- 
tion of the duties of the superintendent and of the board of educa- 
tion, the duties of principals, educational guidance, visual education, 

. teacher-training, and national participation in education. 

Especial interest was aroused by the two largely attended divi- 
sions of elementary-school principals and secondary-school prin- 
cipals. Each of these groups is preparing a yearbook which should 
be in the hands of school administrators. The yearbook for the 
elementary-school principals will be issued from the office of the 
general secretary of the National Education Association. 

President Payson Smith and Secretary S. D. Shankland organ- 
ized the meetings of the Department of Superintendence in such 
a way as to give more opportunities for meetings of groups having 
common problems and interests. In order to do this, the general 
meetings were reduced in number. ‘This arrangement was approved 
by the members and is likely to become an established policy of the 
department. 

The new president of the Department of Superintendence is 
Superintendent William McAndrew of Chicago. Superintendent 
Maddox of St. Louis was elected vice-president. 


THE CHILD-LABOR AMENDMENT 


Owen R. Lovejoy, of the National Child Labor Committee, 
issues the following statement. Certainly, all friends of American 
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dhildren will give this statement most hearty indorsement, and 
there should be the largest co-operation on the part of teachers wh 
dromoting the resolution before Congress. 


Joint Resolution Number One before the present Congress is for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution giving Congress power to limit or prohibit child labor. 
This is entirely proper. What issue could be more appropriate for Congress to 
consider than solving the plight of the thousands of children in mills, mines, and 
factories who cannot get relief from their own states? Twice Congress has 
tried to give this relief, and twice its efforts have been thwarted because it has 
overstepped the bounds of federal powers. Now these bounds are to be 
removed by a constitutional amendment, and the power of the federal govern- 
ment is to be added to the power of the several states for the protection of 
working children. 

So friends of child-labor reform are grateful to Senator Shortridge, who put 
this bill at the head of the calendar, and to Senator McCormick and other sena- 
tors and congressmen who have already presented bills designed to give Congress 
this power. 

Our attorneys believe that the power to fix national standards for child 
labor can be vested in Congress without taking from any state its right to enact 
and administer its own child-labor laws. 

This amendment should be passed at the earliest possible moment. The 
children cannot afford to wait. They are growing up either to intelligent citi- 
zenship or to join the army of the ignorant and illiterate. 

The time for you to act is right now. Write to your own senators and 
congressmen. ‘This bill will pass if Congress knows that the American people 
want it—want it enough to work for it. 


REPORT OF THE EDUCATIONAL FINANCE INQUIRY 


Two volumes have appeared of the report of the Educational 
Finance Inquiry. Other volumes are to follow in rapid succession 
throughout the spring and summer. 

The first volume dealt with the costs and resources of several of 
the school systems of New York State. This volume was intended 
to serve, in some sense, as an introduction to the technique of dealing 
with the financial problems of schools. Later volumes will take up 
school costs and incomes for other states, such as Illinois, California, 
and Iowa. 

Volume VI, which appeared second in order of publication, was 
prepared by Mabel Newcomer, professor of economics at Vassar 
College. Itis much more general in its content than the first volume. 
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Its title is Financial Statistics of Public Education in the United States, 
Ig10-1920. 

Miss Newcomer has made an effort to eliminate, so far as pos- 
sible, the errors which frequently creep into comparative statistics 
and has arrived at certain tables which will be found very useful in 
placing the various states in their relative positions with regard to 
the different expenditures for education and the different forms of 
support. 

Miss Newcomer has also traced, in perhaps the most interesting 
part of her report, the movement of school finance in its relation to 
government expenditures in general and in relation to income. 
The following summary on these points is supplied by the officers 
of the inquiry: 


In spite of its rapidly mounting costs, education in 1920 received a notice- 
ably smaller percentage of national and state governmental expenditures than 
in1g1o. Only in the case of local governmental expenditures did its percentage 
increase in this period. 

From 1910 to 1920 the percentage of total governmental expenditures 
devoted to education decreased one-third. The percentage of total national 
governmental expenditures going to education decreased one-fourth. The 
percentage of total state governmental expenditures devoted to education 
decreased one-fifth. The percentage of total local governmental expenditures 
received by education increased, but only one-ninth. Twenty-four states 
applied a smaller percentage, and twenty-four states a larger percentage of their 
total state and local governmental expenditures to education in 1920 than in 
1910. Both sets of twenty-four were distributed fairly evenly throughout the 
country. However, in the East and the West, more states increased than 
lowered their percentages for education, while in the Middle West and the South 
more states lowered than increased their corresponding percentages. 

The percentages of governmental expenditures applied to education in 1920 
were, in general, smallest in the states with the largest per capita income and 
largest in the states with the smallest per capita income. In that year, of the 
highest twelve states on percentages of total governmental expenditures going 
to education, only four were in the upper half of the states ranked on per capita 
income. Of the lowest twelve states on percentages for education, eight of 
them, or two-thirds, ranked among the upper half of the states on per capita 
income. 

The best single item for comparison with the increasing educational costs 
is the cost of highways. Between 1910 and 1920 the cost for highways increased 
at a far greater rate than the cost for education in all governmental areas except 
local ones. Thus, of total state governmental expenditures, the percentage 
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for education in 1920 had decreased to only four-fifths of what it was in 1910, 
while the percentage for highways in 1920 had increased to five times what it 
was in 1910. The per capita state expenditures for highways in this decade 
increased five times as fast as the corresponding figures for education. 

While in 1920 public education expenditures amounted to 1.7 per cent of 
the income of the people of the United States, individual states devoted mark- 
edly different percentages of their income to this purpose. Thus in 1920 Mon- 
tana so spent 4.4 per cent of the income of her people, while Maryland spent 
only .8 per cent, or less than one-fifth as large a percentage. In 29 out of 48 
states less than 2 per cent of the income of the people of the several states was 
devoted to public education. In 19 states 2 per cent or more of the income of 
the people was spent for this purpose. In the wealthy and thickly populated 
states, the percentage of the income spent for public education was relatively 
low. For example, in New York, which had the largest per capita income, it 
was only 1.2 per cent, and the state was in the lowest sixth of the states on this 
item. The corresponding percentages for Massachusetts, Illinois, Ohio, and 
California were, respectively, 1.2, 1.4, 1.7, and 1.8, and they were all on this item 
at least ten ranks below their standing on per capita income. The larger per- 
centages of the income of the people devoted to public education were found 
in the sparsely settled parts of the country, particularly in the Northwest. The 
percentage of the income of the people devoted to public education was 4.4 in 
Montana, 4.0 in North Dakota, 3.8 in Utah, 3.4 in Idaho, and 3.1 in Arizona. 
No other states devoted more than 3 per cent of the income of the people to 
public education. 


THE NEW YORK RURAL SCHOOL SURVEY 


The joint committee under the supervision of which the survey 
of the rural schools of New York State was conducted asks that 
attention be called to the place where copies of the report can be 
secured. The volumes of the report—eight in number—are avail- 
able through the chairman of the committee, Professor George A. 
Works, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. The price is 
seventy-five cents a volume except for the volume on Administration 
and Supervision, the cost of which is one dollar. 

The series is the best basis for courses in rural-school problems 
that has ever been prepared. One of the volumes deals with 
teachers and their preparation and with the curriculum of rural 
schools. One volume is devoted to school support, one to voca- 
tional training, and one to school buildings. One volume presents 
the results of a series of tests given in typical centers. One volume 
deals with the problems of the rural high school. The general 
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summary volume and the volume on Administration and Super- 
vision contain the most thorough study which has ever been made 
of the community unit. Each of the volumes not only describes 
the conditions to be found in the state of New York but also states 
the general principles which may be followed in judging any situa- 
tion of similar type where rural schools are involved. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The organization of the public schools of Washington will always 
be a matter of interest to educators throughout the nation. Super- 
intendent Ballou found the administration of the Washington 
schools very backward, and he has succeeded in improving 
very greatly their internal organization. His method of reconstruct- 
ing the plan of supervision of the elementary-school buildings is of 
special interest. It is carefully detailed in the report of the Board 
of Education of the District of Columbia recently published. The 
section of the report dealing with this matter is as follows: 


One of the developments of the school system during the past several years 
has been the increase in size of elementary-school buildings and the union of 
adjoining buildings looking toward the ultimate displacement of the present 
teaching principal in the eight-room school by a free or administrative princi- 
pal of a building or a group of buildings with sixteen or more classrooms. There 
are in the District of Columbia today thirty-three administrative principals, 
and additional administrative principals will undoubtedly be created when the 
opportunity presents itself through the transfer, resignation, or retirement of 
teaching principals. 

The creation of administrative principals in our large elementary-school 
units contemplates also some modifications of the present duties of supervising 
principals. It is expected that administrative principals will assume some of 
the local direction of education within the school which has been formerly 
carried by supervising principals. 

Accordingly, school officers, including supervising principals, devoted a 
good deal of attention to the functions which administrative principals may 
appropriately discharge. The result of such consideration is the following 
definition of the duties of administrative principals which were promulgated by 
the superintendent on April 14, 1921, as follows: 

“1. Subject to the general supervision and direction of the supervising prin- 
cipal, an administrative principal is expected, through the duties and respon- 
sibilities herewith imposed, to be a leader in the educational development of his 
school, recognized as such by his teachers and by pupils and parents. 
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“2, He shall supervise the classroom work of all teachers and pupils in his 
building. 

“3, He shall teach at times in the several classes for the purpose of (a) 
stimulating interest among the pupils, (0) aiding the teachers in discipline and in 
methods of teaching, and (c) getting into close touch with the work of the pupils 
and teachers. 

“4. He shall teach regularly at least one and one-half hours daily, a portion 
of which teaching shall be in Grade VIII. 

“5. He shall teach a class, when necessary, in the absence of the teacher 
until a substitute arrives. 

“6. He shall hold conferences with the teachers for the purpose of unifying 
the work of the school. 

“‘7, He shall give tests in the various grades, under the direction of the 
supervising principal, for the purpose of improving educational results. 

“*8. He shall make a study of individual pupils to determine what special 
educational treatment, if any, is desirable. 

“‘o. He shall keep in touch with the parents of the pupils and with repre- 
sentatives of parent-teacher associations and the community associations and 
other local organizations through conferences with them. 

“‘to. He shall settle all questions of discipline arising in his school, subject 
to appeal to the supervising principal. 

“tr. He shall assist the supervising principal with information and advice 
in the rating of teachers in his school. 

“‘t2. He shall deal directly with school nurses, medical inspectors, and 
attendance officers. 

“13. He shall reserve the time from 8:30 A.M. to 9:30 A.M. and from 
2:30 P.M. to 3:00 P.M. for office hours so that he may be readily accessible to 
school officers and parents at those times.” 


PROGRESSIVE METHODS OF TEACHING READING 


Superintendent N. E. Schwartz of the schools of Sandstone, 
Minnesota, describes as follows an experiment which is being tried 
under his supervision: 

An interesting change in the method of teaching reading in the local 
schools ought to attain more efficient results than those attained under the old 
and usual way. The usual method is to have the pupils study the lesson and 
then deliver orally before the class. This violates every rule of successful 
reading or story-telling and practically nullifies all efforts. 

The essential of a successful story is that the teller have something of 
interest to him to tell to someone who has not heard it and who also is interested 
in the story. After a class has studied the lesson, it is very hard for the reader 
to work up much enthusiasm, as he knows that that which he is reading has 
no interest for the listeners. The recitation, therefore, is a very artificial affair. 
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The local plan is to have two periods a week devoted to the usual method 
of oral reading except that during one period each week the oral reading is 
sight reading; that is, the material is from a book which the pupils have had 
no opportunity to study. This tests their ability to read at sight and is a true 
test of reading ability. Of course, in the lower grades this is supplemented by 
another period devoted to word-study and phonic drill. 

Two other periods are devoted to what is known as “silent reading,” in 
which the pupils study the lesson and then one at a time go to the teacher 
and tell the story to see if they have been able to get the sense of it. One pu- 
pil recites while the other pupils remain at their desks at work; when he fin- 
ishes, another pupil goes and recites. In this way a test of understanding is 
given, and the time of the other pupils is not wasted. Each pupil is responsible 
for the whole story. 

For the remaining recitation of the week, the pupils look through the collec- 
tion of books which each room has on a table, and each pupil selects what he 
thinks is a good story. The pupils read their favorite selections and make an 
effort to read well in order to win the approval of the class. 

The teachers report that the reading periods have acquired much more of 
interest than before, and results are bound to come. 


‘ 


A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PROJECT 


The Empire Junior High School of Cleveland, which last year 
published a guide-book of the city, has this year brought out a 
most attractively written and printed book of cooking recipes 
entitled, Delicious Dishes. 

The Preface tells the following story of the preparation of the 
volume: 

This cook book, the work of the academic and industrial classes of the 
Empire Junior High School, contains recipes collected by the pupils of the 
domestic science department and tried out in the classes to insure their correct- 
ness and qualities. Many of the recipes represent favorite dishes used in the 
homes of the pupils. 

The applied arts, English, printing, and bookbinding departments 
co-operated with the domestic science department in compiling and publishing 
this book, thereby making it representative of the work of a large number of 
pupils. 

This book was planned and finished within one school year of two semesters. 


The school is to be congratulated on the success of this project. 
The illustrations, drawn by the pupils, are entirely appropriate and 
full of life. The printing is of a quality which stands comparison 
with the work of high-grade printing establishments. The recipes 
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look promising. The young people who worked on the book 
undoubtedly have a better idea of what books are as a result of 
their efforts, and they have gained practical experience in achieve- 
ment which is the best lesson that the school can teach. 


‘‘4 BUSY MAN’S CATECHISM ON THE BALTIMORE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS” 


Under the editorship of Professor Edward F. Buchner, of Johns 
Hopkins University, the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of 
Freemasonry in Maryland has published a bulletin containing 
some very wholesome advice to parents about school attendance. 
The following is an excerpt from the bulletin: 

Question 3.—How many children remained in school on the average daily 
net roll last year? 

Answer: 96,548. 

Question 4.—How many school days last year ? 

Answer: 184. 

Question 5.—What was the average daily absence last year? 

Answer: 9,725. 

Question 6.—What was the percentage of daily absence last year? 

Answer: About ro per cent. 

Question 7.—Does this cause any loss to the children ? 

Answer: Yes, naturally. A child cannot be expected to accomplish ten- 
tenths of his work in nine-tenths of the time required. 

Question 8.—Does this cause any loss to the city ? 

Answer: Yes. It means one-tenth loss of the teacher’s time and effort, 
one-tenth loss of the full use of buildings and equipment, one-tenth loss for 
operation and maintenance. 

Question 9.—Can this situation be changed ? 

Answer: Yes. The best remedy lies with the parent. When he comes to 
see that his child is losing part of his opportunity and that just so much of the 
money he pays as taxes is being lost by all unnecessary absence from school, 
he will see to it that his child is at school every day he is able to go. The other 
way lies in the more positive enforcement of the school-attendance law. 


ALL-YEAR SCHOOLS AND VACATION SCHOOLS 


The Bureau of Education has issued in the form of a special 
leaflet, entitled, Bibliography of All-Year Schools and Vacation 
Schools in the United States, references to all of the published dis- 
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cussions of the lengthened school year. Beginning with a single item 
for each of the years 1876 and 1888, this leaflet reflects the increase 
of interest in summer sessions of schools in the fact that the number 
of references to discussions increases very materially, especially 
from 1913 on. 

The bibliographical references are in some cases annotated. 
A few of the references and the accompanying comments may be 
cited as follows: 


United States Bureau of Education. “The All-Year School,” Annual 
Report of the Commissioner, 1914,1, 60. Questions answered in regard to health 
of children in all-year schools, expense, administration, and other points 
observed in schools where tried. Health good; difficulties in administration 
easily met. Vacation schools have been tried in many cities; but Newark, 
New Jersey, has the only all-year elementary school. Grand Rapids, Morris- 
town, and Utica are considering the plan. 

United States Bureau of Education. ‘Vacation Schools,” Annual Report 
of the Commissioner, 1914,1,92. Increase in number of cities having vacation 
schools. Extracts from letters telling of success in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
where the schools were established for high-school pupils who have failed in 
regular year; in Bloomfield, New Jersey, where they aim to assist children of 
foreign section to spend a profitable vacation; in Mt. Pleasant, Pennsylvania, 
where they are to help retarded children; and in Montclair, New Jersey. 

“Lengthening the School Days,” Independent, LX XXIII (July 12, 1915), 
41. Brief editorial recommending a longer school year and a longer school day, 
so the child shall not lose, as he now does, one and a quarter years in eight years 
of schooling. “Essential that the child shall have plenty of time for study 
and play within the school period without the midnight oil abomination.” 

Newark, New Jersey, Board of Education. “Report of City Superintend- 
ent of Schools on All-Year Schools,” Annual Report, 1914-15, LIX, 59-78. 
Summer vacations originated in early days of Republic when children were 
needed to help in farm work. Conditions have changed, and it has become 
necessary to adjust courses of study to the needs of the larger number of children 
who leave school very young. Contents: All-Year Schools: ‘‘Attendance”— 
“Health of Children”—‘Service of Regular Teachers”—‘‘Cost of Adminis- 
tering” —‘Progress of Elementary and High School Pupils”—‘Course of 
Study ”’—“ Branch Libraries in All-Year Schools” —“ Need of an All-Year High 
School”; Summer Schools: “Promotion Classes”—“‘Combined Statistics of 
Enrolment and Attendance in All-Year and Summer Schools.” 

“Boston Summer Review Schools,” School and Society, VI (September 15, 
1917), 317-18. Report of A. L. Rafter, supervisor of Boston’s review schools, 
giving attendance figures and purposes and results of the schools. “These 
schools were established by the school board four years ago. They have had 
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remarkable success in putting pupils of the public schools who have failed to 
pass in one or two subjects in the regular term on their feet, so to speak, and in 
helping them to make their promotions. It is the idea of the school that it 
shall lack pupils rather than gain them, and the school authorities will be 
pleased when there are no pupils to present themselves.” 

“Cutting the Summer Vacation,’’ American School Board Journal, LIV 
(May, 1917), 37. Editorial quoting the Grand Rapids, Michigan, Press in a 
strong argument for a 6-day school week and a 48-week school year, recently 
recommended by Superintendent Greeson to the Grand Rapids school board. 

“‘Continuous-Session Schooling,” School and Society, VIII (October 12, 
1918), 440-41. An article taken from the New York Evening Post, showing 
results of a recommendation of the Council of National Defense by which 400 
colleges have substituted quarters for semesters. All-year plan successful in 
both elementary schools and colleges. Discussion pro and con. 

F. W. Kirkham, “Laws Affecting Education Passed by Recent Legislature 
of Utah,” Vocational Summary, I (April, 1919), 13. The laws referred to pro- 
vide “for the promotion, aid, and maintenance of vocation education in agri- 
culture, trade, and industrial subjects, home economics, health, civics, and 
patriotic service continuing over the entire year in the school districts of the 
state.” 

“‘All-Year Schools,” Elementary School Journal, XXI (September, 1920), 
to-12. Reports of plans in force and in contemplation at Amarillo, Texas, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Seattle, Washington. The first two cities plan for a 
regular three-term year, and Seattle for a summer vacation term to help back- 
ward pupils. 

Alexander Silverman, ‘‘A Twelve-Month College Year,” School and Society, 
XII (July 24, 1920), 80-82. Wisdom of present method of dividing school year 
questioned. Suggestions for a new plan. Contents: “Divisions of the College 
Year”—‘“Admission of Students”—‘Co-operation with Industry ””—“Self- 
Supporting Students”—‘‘Earlier Graduation”—‘‘Faculty Salary Adjust- 
ments”—‘ Time for Research, Study, Travel”—‘‘ Economics””—“ Utilization 
of Equipment and Time”—‘‘Summer Sessions for Teachers. 

H. J. Stockton, “‘Is It Feasible to Divide the School Year into Four Terms 
of Twelve Weeks Each ?” Proceedings of Educational Congress, 1919, pp. 594-95. 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction, 1920. The superintendent 
of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, schools indorses the Newark plan and says, ‘‘The 
division of the school year into four quarters of twelve weeks each seems to be 
the logical step to take to obviate the defects so apparent in the short summer 
session.” 

“Vacation Schools Proposed for California,’ School Life, V (November 15, 
1920), 5. California’s state superintendent urges legislation to provide for 
children who cannot leave the cities in summer. Chief of police of Pasadena 
reports a decrease in juvenile offenses and attributes it to the establishment of 
vacation schools. Objections to the plan answered. 
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W. F. Clarke, “An All-Year Elementary School,” Elementary School 
Journal, XXII (December, 1921), 286-89. History of the growth of the 
summer-school plan at Minot, North Dakota, State Normal School, and a 
description of the successful four-term year. 

Wisconsin Board of Education. Al-Year Schools: Arguments for and 
against Them, with a List of Cities in Which the All-Year Plan Is in Force. 1922. 

B. Y. Hebb, “All-Year Schools Have Many Advantages,” School Life, 
VIII (May 9, 1923), 198. All-year schools have developed from summer terms. 
Gives reasons for development, arguments in favor, and statistics of enrolments. 
Also partial list of cities that have adopted the plan. It is a return to the cus- 
tom of the middle of the nineteenth century, as in 1840 in our large cities the 
school year was from forty-eight weeks to twelve months. 


In the same connection the following statement may be quoted 
from the Christian Science Monitor: 


In calling upon cities and towns to reduce the number of school holidays 
each year, the New Hampshire Board of Education takes a step that is calcu- 
lated to eliminate a source of much educational waste. While there is likely 
to be objection in many quarters to the suggestion that the schools should be 
kept open on such days as Memorial Day and Washington’s Birthday, when 
patriotic exercises could take the place of the routine work, the general purpose 
enunciated by the state board will be widely approved, especially in view of the 
statement that in some districts as many as thirty-seven half-days a year are 
lost to the pupils. In fifteen districts the average time lost is thirty or more 
half-days; in ninety-six districts the loss is between two and three weeks, and 
in seven other districts the loss is only from six to nine half-days. 

Many of New Hampshire’s “no-school” days are caused by bad weather. 
Therefore, it is recommended that the calendar for school terms be so arranged 
as to avoid the weeks when the most severe weather is expected and when trans- 
portation is often impossible. A model schedule, which has been prepared, 
gives a series of short vacations, with the school weeks containing but three of 
the nine holidays usually observed. The chief advantage of this plan is not 
that it saves four or five days for the school but that it eliminates four or five 
interrupted weeks. 

After all, the full consequences of a school holiday are not felt until the 
day after. Monday is notoriously the hardest day in the week for teachers, 
who often speak of the day following an irregular ‘“‘no-school” day as a double 
Monday. The week in which a holiday occurs is so badly broken as to make 
consistent and continuous instruction virtually an impossibility. 














UNIFIED KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST-GRADE 
TEACHING. VII 


S. C. PARKER anp ALICE TEMPLE 
University of Chicago 


SECTION VII. THE GENERAL SPIRIT OF TEACHING AND 
LEARNING IN THE UNIFIED PROGRAM 


The term ‘‘general spirit” not easily defined.—Exactly what is 
meant by the title of this section it is a little difficult to say, although 
one has no trouble in determining whether or not the general spirit 
or atmosphere of a schoolroom is in accord with one’s ideals. In 
the following pages, therefore, we shall quote three descriptions of 
classrooms, each written by an experienced teacher. These 
descriptive accounts of school activities will furnish a background 
for the discussion of some of the factors which constitute what we 
may designate as general spirit in teaching and learning. 

The following account of a visit to a first-grade room was 
written by Nelle V. Carter: 


As I neared the door of the room I wished to visit one afternoon, I heard no 
sound. I thought, ‘‘I have missed it this time; they have gone home.” But, 
on looking through the door, I saw them—four long rows of little figures, three 
rows of empty seats, and another row of figures at the blackboard. As I 
paused a mcement at the door, the silence seemed oppressive. Then, “Say it 
faster; talk it off,’’ came to me, and I knew that a reading lesson was going on. 
The little figures in the seats saw me but still no sound. I felt that this must 
be a place where even angels might fear to tread, especially with any emphasis 
on tread. After being cordially greeted by the teacher, I tiptoed, as noiselessly 
as I could, to a chair on the other side of the room and proceeded to keep as 
quiet as those around me. 

“Now, Charlotte.” 

“Tt—is—not,” said Charlotte and stopped. 

“Well, go on.” 


This is the seventh and last of a series of articles on this topic. Reprints of the 
series may be purchased from the Department of Education, University of Chicago, 
for 50 cents each, postpaid; in lots of 25 or more up to 100, 45 cents each; in lots of 
100 or more, 40 cents each. 
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But Charlotte could not go on, and the teacher read, “‘It is not a good 
rain.” ‘Now say the next line faster, as you talk.” 

“We—are—wet,”’ said Charlotte. 

“Say it faster; talk it off.” 

At this point I heard a slight whispering across the room. I looked in 
wonder; someone had come to life. 

“Elizabeth, what are you doing? Is that writing?” 

Elizabeth turned quickly to the board where a copy of the word ‘‘house”’ 
awaited her. With her left hand she pushed at the little disturber at her side. 

“Tf your sister bothers us like that, she can’t come to school with you any 
more.” 

Silence. 

“What did the cow say, Jane ?” 

“T—like—the—rain.” 

“Make it quicker. Put your words together.” 

Jane did “make it quicker,’”’ and the lesson continued with as gloomy an 
atmosphere as any rainy day might provoke, although it was a very bright day 
outside. 

I looked around at the children in the seats. What well-trained little 
figures they were. Some were thumbing through some little primers on their 
desks. Others were shifting small word-cards about. 

“Watch those cards and see that you make them tell a story.” 

And then to a child in the reading class, “‘You’re a boy; don’t you know 
that word ?” 

A little voice was then heard, ‘“‘The—boy—said—I—like—the—tain.” 

And I knew those little drooping figures in their chairs wished, as I wished, 
that the rain were over. I thought as I left, “Which is better—even with 
fifty—figures or children ?” 





The second report, supplied by Miss Sammie Boren, presents 
the opposite extreme. 


At the hour for opening, 9:00 A.M., the children entered the kindergarten 
room. No one was present to greet them or direct their activities. Screams 
of delight over some new toy, cries of anger at some conflict in their play, cheers 
of approval, and general physical activity such as running, jumping, throwing, 
calling, etc., could be heard throughout the building. There were loud greetings 
of the children to the teacher as she entered the room. She gathered the group 
around her and directed them to the circle for a story. 

Elizabeth, the favored child of the group, was chosen; she stood by the 
teacher with self-satisfied confidence and a patronizing attitude, ready to tell 
the morning story. From different points in the circle one after another of 
the group spoke to the teacher or to the child next to him, and general confusion 
prevailed. In the midst of it all Elizabeth concluded her story and received 
the accustomed approval, “Well done.” Next came the circle games. Andrew, 
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the favored boy of the group, took his turn at playing the part, and so the 
morning proceeded. 

The children were in a nervous state of excitement during the entire time. 
No lessons in concentration, attention, consideration for others, or respect 
seemed to be included in the program. As first-grade children the following 
year, it was an almost impossible task to control them. Weeks were required 
to get them calmed down so that the regular first-grade work could be started. 

Such comments as the following from the college teachers and students were 
not uncommon: (1) “I question whether kindergarten training pays.’ (2) 
“T am not convinced that kindergarten ttaining does the child any good.” 
(3) “I believe that kindergarten training does more harm than good.” 


The third description was prepared by Miss Elga Shearer as a 
college class exercise in response to the request, “In the time at 
your disposal write as interestingly as you can on the topic, ‘General 
Spirit of the Classroom.’ The paragraph headings have been 
inserted by the writers of this article. 


Altractive, well equipped classroom.—Let us visit a modern school and note 
how it differs from the traditional school in which we as children received our 
early training. The first thing that attracts our attention is the fact that the 
room and its furnishings are cozy and homelike in appearance. Attention has 
been given to the pleasing soft tinting of the walls. Even the blackboards 
are no longer “black.” They are dark, to be sure, but they are of a brown or 
green tone to harmonize with the general color scheme of the room. We miss 
the stiff rows of desks, for these have given way to movable furniture that can 
quickly be pushed aside, leaving the floor free for games or other activities 
calling for much space. Evidently the children in this room are being educated 
on the theory that “‘all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” for the most 
inviting toys, picture books, building materials, modeling mediums, etc., are 
in evidence. Even a cage with a pair of pets suggests that the child’s natural 
interest in animals is being recognized in this modern school. Pretty flowering 
plants lend cheer to the room, which, all in all, resembles a delightful children’s 
playroom. 

Informal assembling of children—The children begin to assemble. Where 
is the stern, autocratic teacher whom we expect to see on her throne in the front 
of the room, demanding quiet and military procedure? She is not here. In 
her place is a very human person who apparently gives little thought to how 
the children enter the room, move about, and occupy themselves during the 
assembling time so long as they come in a happy spirit, are natural in their 
general attitude, and find something interesting and worth while to do. 

Teacher observes children’s self-chosen occupations—Though apparently 
giving the children little attention beyond a pleasant greeting, the teacher is 
quite conscious of what each child is doing and is taking careful mental note 
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of many things regarding the children’s traits, methods of work, attitudes 
toward one another, etc., that she will make use of as she works with them day 
by day. As to the children, they are thoroughly absorbed in their activities. 
Some are playing with the toys; some are watching the pets; some are looking 
at picture books; some are busy with the blocks; while still others are making 
things with paper, paste, or plasticine. Each is thinking for himself or with 
his group, and evidently many problems are being solved by these child 
minds. 

Freedom under guidance.—The close of the free period, we think, will surely 
mark the beginning of the teacher’s reign; but again we are surprised, for, 
although the children assemble for the planned work of the day, the leadership 
still seems to rest with them. They talk over a trip made the preceding day, 
ask questions of one another and of the teacher, discuss plans for work on 
projects, etc. These children are evidently thinkers, not mere followers. 
What part does the teacher play? She is one of the social group, helping and 
stimulating rather than dictating and giving directions to be followed blindly. 
We know that the children are going to experience difficulty in the doing of 
some of the things they have suggested. Isn’t the teacher going to tell them 
just how to cut the paper for that box or just how to fasten the cover on the 
booklet and thus forestall a mismove? Evidently not, for she is actually 
letting each child try out his own idea and find out for himself the error in his 
plan. We do not justify her until we see the real thinking that the child does 
in solving his difficulty. Then we realize that far more growth has come from 
his own solution of the problem than could possibly have resulted had the 
teacher done the thinking for him. 

Reading has social motives.—We learn that presently the children are going 
to read, and we are eager to see if reading, too, has undergone a change in 
modern education. Not long does our curiosity remain unsatisfied. Evidently 
on a previous day the children expressed the desire to tell the children of another 
grade how to care for the pets which are soon to be sent to them for a few weeks 
and conceived the idea of arranging in booklet form the information they wish 
to impart. But the children in that grade may not be able to read all that they 
wish to tell them; hence these children must be able to help them to read these 
booklets. This reading lesson thus deals with a very live interest and is strongly 
motivated. How different from the days when we read those lessons with 
deep-seated morals just because the teacher said that every boy and girl must 
know how to read. 

Children free to talk and move about the room.—We recall how we were 
restrained from exchanging a word of any kind, for any reason whatsoever, 
with a neighboring child when we were in school and how it was regarded as a 
heinous offense for a child to leave his seat without the teacher’s formal per- 
mission. This, too, has changed, for we note that the children, when real need 
arises, consult one another quietly, but naturally, and enjoy the privilege of 
moving about the room when there is necessity for doing so. 
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General spirit.—In short, the spirit of the classroom is one of joy, natural- 
ness, freedom, self-activity, spontaneity, and purposeful work. The children 
are in an environment that stimulates development and are helped by an 
intelligent teacher who understands the science of learning and works with, 
rather than over, the children. 

While the first of these descriptions covers but one period of 
the program, it gives us a vivid impression of the characteristic 
atmosphere of the room visited. The teacher is evidently unaware 
of the fact that such matters as interest, happiness, self-activity, 
and freedom on the children’s part and sympathetic understanding 
on her part have anything to do with the learning process. The 
teacher is the only really active person in the room. The children 
are generally silent, depressed, and listless. The responses which 
they give in the reading class are forced and mechanical, and in the 
practice exercises (board and seat work) they are wasting time 
because of the entire lack of interest and motive. 

Reaction against such unnecessary restraint as the first picture 
exemplifies has led, in some cases, to the condition presented in the 
second report. Here we have the opposite extreme—freedom and 
spontaneity running wild—resulting in the nervous excitement 
and overstimulation indicated by the visitor. The teacher has 
lost sight of the fact that the children have a right to her help and 
guidance in developing habits of obedience to authority and con- 
sideration of the rights of others and in gaining power to conform 
to group regulations, to concentrate on interesting problems, and 
to achieve worth-while results. 

In the third example quoted the progressive teacher will recog- 
nize a prevailing classroom spirit which is more nearly in accord 
with her ideals and which is characteristic of many a modern 
classroom. As the writer of this description indicates, the children 
are natural, free, self-active, spontaneous, and engaged in purposeful 
work. They are at the same time obedient, co-operative, kindly, 
considerate, independent in thinking and acting, and responsible to 
a degree commensurate with their maturity. There is maintained 
a nice balance between such antithetical factors as (1) informality 
and system, (2) freedom and social control, (3) pupil-activity and 
teacher-activity, (4) individual activity and group activity, and (5) 
activities involving thinking or reasoning and activities represented 
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by habit, drill, imitation, etc. We shall discuss briefly the balancing 
of each of these pairs of opposite factors in its effect on the prevailing 
social tone or atmosphere of the classroom described. 

1. Informality versus routine or system.—In the third picture 
presented one gets the impression of informality through the 
attractive, homelike, cozy appearance of the room with its soft 
coloring, growing plants, movable furniture, etc. The children 
enter this room as they would enter a room at home, and each 
child finds for himself some occupation. All are free to move about 
and talk to one another. As we follow this and the other phases 
of the program, we feel that there exists a maximum of ease and 
naturalness. 

On the other hand, we realize that the particular procedure is 
in no case determined on the “spur of the moment.” There is an 
order about it all which shows systematic planning on the teacher’s 
part and certain routinized types of behavior on the part of the 
children. We shall comment on the teacher’s systematic planning 
in our discussion of pupil-activity versus teacher-activity. 

Here we may note that when we see every member of a class 
of young children thus quietly enter a room, find suitable occupation, 
and pursue it without disturbing others similarly engaged, we may 
be sure that they have been habituated to this type of behavior. 
Similarly, the apparently prompt and cheerful response of these 
children to the teacher’s call to the reading class is further evidence 
of an established habit. Doubtless a more detailed description 
would have exhibited other established habits or habits in the process 
of formation, such as waiting for one’s turn at the drinking fountain, 
forming in line for a turn on the slide, and, when on an excursion, 
stopping at the street corners and looking in every direction before 
crossing. 

These examples of routinized behavior illustrate discrimination 
concerning the forms of activity to be routinized. They correspond 
to such practices of the members of the family in the well-ordered 
home as waiting for one’s turn in being served at the table, going 
to meals on time, dropping play and going to bed when the hour 
comes, etc. In community life they have their analogies in taking 
one’s place in line at the box-office when buying tickets, waiting 
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for the police officer’s whistle at the street crossing, etc. Our 
several examples illustrate the obvious importance of a certain 
amount of routinized behavior in home, school, and community 
life. It is clear that group life of any sort would be impossible 
without many such forms of habituation. This leads us to the 
consideration of the second pair of opposites. 

2. Freedom versus social control.—In the foregoing discussion 
of informality and system or routine, we brought out the fact that 
the large amount of freedom which the children were enjoying in the 
third classroom described was possible only because of the habits of 
inhibition and control which had been established. The children 
had learned to use freedom; that is, to exercise initiative, sponta- 
neity, independence, etc., within the rules and regulations of school- 
room life. This nice balance between freedom of action and 
conformity to law may be secured only by the most skilful leadership 
on the part of the teacher. It involves, first, a propitious introduc- 
tion to school life; second, gradual forming of habits of conduct 
necessary to happy and effective group association; and, third, 
conscious recognition of the need for certain rules and regulations 
and willingness to conform to such rules. 

The first school day.—Too often, young and inexperienced 
teachers fail to realize what an adventure the first day in school is 
to the child of four or five years of age and how disastrous may be 
the consequences if the adventure is an unhappy one. What 
may the teacher do to make the first day so delightful that the 
children will be eager to return ? 

In the first place, let her make her classroom as attractive and 
inviting in decoration and equipment as the one described and 
give the child time to become somewhat acquainted with this new 
environment, with its toys and play materials, before asking 
anything of him. In the meantime, if he sees her in friendly con- 
versation with his mother, apparently paying no attention to him, 
he will begin to feel at home. Later on, if she is able to call him by 
name, this will go far toward winning his confidence. 

Opportunity to play freely with toys and some forms of play 
apparatus of his own choosing and freedom to play by himself 
or to join a small group of children or to stand by and watch what 
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is going on, if that is what suits him best, will tend to make the 
child somewhat familiar with his new surroundings and with some 
of the attractions which the schoolroom offers. The teacher will 
also have an opportunity to learn something of the characteristics 
of the individuals who make up her group. But teacher and children 
need to see each other in their relation of teacher and class, even 
on the first day, that the pleasures of that relation may be enjoyed 
and anticipated for another day. This may be accomplished in a 
very easy and informal fashion if the teacher merely calls the chil- 
dren to join her in one part of the room—near the piano preferably. 
Here they may sit in an informal group, the teacher in a low chair 
and the children on the floor facing her. As a result of her observa- 
tions during the early part of the morning, the teacher may have 
discovered one or two children who need to be carefully placed 
with reference to the rest of the group. 

The teacher may tell a short story perhaps and then encourage 
some child to repeat a Mother Goose rhyme. Two or three of 
these may be suggested by the Jessie Willcox Smith illustrations of 
Mother Goose. The stories and pictures will lead to informal 
conversation. This might be followed by the presentation of a 
new large rubber ball and the suggestion that ‘‘we play with it.” 
For rolling the ball or bouncing it to the children in turn the ring 
formation is the best. This play may be followed by the outdoor 
recess, return for further play with materials and toys, and finally 
dismissal, preceded by some suggestion as to what will be done the 
next day. In the case of a particularly shy or timid child it is 
often desirable to allow him to take away some bit of material to 
work with at home with emphasis on the fact that he will bring it 
back to school the next day. 

While the morning sketched has been very informal, it has 
included all of the chief types of activity and grouping which will be 
carried on later, namely, play with materials alone or in small 
groups; conversation and story-telling in larger groups; games in 
ring form; recess and dismissal. 

If it happens to be the first grade through which the children are 
introduced to the school, the plan of procedure may be similar but 
should include, probably, introduction to the use of small chairs 
for groups in reading or any other such activity. 
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After the first day.—We may assume that the children who are 
thus happily introduced to the new school environment will be 
eager to return the next morning. The teacher must not fail to 
plan just as carefully for this day and for the days that follow in 
order that the first impressions may become lasting. All will go 
well for a while. The children will be happy, docile, and ‘‘ good.” 
A start will be made in the routinizing of certain forms of 
behavior, and the teacher will probably congratulate herself on 
the success of her efforts. But if she is a teacher who has 
worked a few years with little children, she knows full well that the 
time will come, probably between the third and the sixth weeks, 
when these ‘‘good”’ children will be not quite so good. They will 
feel so much at home that they will begin to take advantage of their 
liberty. Instead of waiting in turn at the drinking fountain, some 
child will push his neighbor aside in order to get first place. Another 
will discover that when they take hands to form a ring for a game, 
it is fun to pull outward as far as possible; and if one of the smaller 
girls loses her footing in consequence, it is thought highly amusing. 
The wise teacher reads the signs and acts. She knows that the time 
has come to make the children more conscious of the fact that 
certain types of behavior interfere with the rights and privileges 
of the group. So she takes the children into her confidence, talks 
it over with them, and easily persuades them that a few rules of 
conduct must be observed by all. The children may even help 
to formulate these rules. In one classroom a chart listing the 
following class-made rules was hung on the wall as a constant 
reminder: 

RULES FOR SITTING ON THE FLOOR 

1. Keep feet crossed. 

2. Keep hands in lap. 

3. Do not talk when someone else is talking. 

RULES FOR THE CORRIDOR 

. Talk quietly. 
. Open locker doors just half-way. 
. Close locker doors quietly. 
. Do not push. 


WN H 


When a child was guilty of disregarding any one of these rules, 
his attention was called to the chart or to the particular rule on it. 
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The children themselves sometimes did this. One five-year-old 
child, with a tendency to fisticuffing, said to his mother with a deep 
sigh, “I can’t fight any more, mother; we have a rule against it.” 
It was a red-letter day with these children when the chart was 
relegated to the storeroom, not to be brought back unless neces- 
sary. 

We have given this somewhat detailed account of the procedure 
the first day and later in order to illustrate a method by which 
children may be led to subject themselves intelligently and willingly 
to social control and at the same time enjoy and profit by much 
freedom. The next few paragraphs will discuss the teacher’s 
activity in a room in which pupil-activity seems to predominate 
and the influence of the teacher’s personality on the general spirit 
of the classroom. 

3. Pupil-activity versus teacher-actwity.—The third report seems, 
on the surface, to exhibit a maximum of pupil-activity and pupil- 
initiative. The observer is surprised at each new period of the 
program to find the children taking the lead and apparently conduct- 
ing the exercise or lesson. The teacher is described as keeping 
herself in the background. At first thought, one might conclude 
that she is not performing her function as teacher and leader. 
Let us see the direction which her activity has really taken. 

In the first place, the teacher has set the stage. She is largely 
responsible for the attractive room. She has carefully selected the 
inviting and suggestive materials (toys, books, sand-table, etc.) 
by means of which the children are able to engage in interesting 
and profitable activity for the “free-play”’ period. She is carefully 
observing their responses to the environment, noting individual 
differences for the purpose of future guidance. It is she who 
planned the excursion which supplied common experience and vivid 
interesting material for the language period. She also secured the 
conditions which motivated the reading lesson. She arranged 
the time schedule, which seems to be working well. Finally, it is 
probably her personality which is the largest contributing factor 
to the realization of the results which we find desirable. 

Influence of the teacher’s personality.— 





The following remarks 
made by college students about two teachers of markedly contrast- 
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ing, but equally desirable, personal characteristics illustrate the 
effect of the teacher’s personality. Of Miss X one student writes: 


Her personality was instantly felt. Her dress was neat and tasteful, the 
bit of green ribbon belt giving it a bright touch, not only becoming to her but 
pleasing to the children in their love of color. In manner, she is rather quick, 
yet unhurried enough and calm enough not to create nervousness on the part 
of the children. One could feel her steadiness of purpose. Even when things 
did not go in exactly the way she wished (for example, when the children were 
so insistent on hopping to the center of the circle with closed eyes), her poise 
and dignity were still evident, as was, also, her sympathy for them. Her 
voice was well pitched, neither too high nor too low, and had a pleasing musical 
quality. 


Another student, commenting on the same teacher, says: 


The important factor in this class is the personality of the teacher. She 
is ever in sympathy with the children’s ideas and desires and shows a joyous 
attitude at all times. Her firm hold on all activities makes for happy group 
co-operation. Initiative is always encouraged and an opportunity given for 
the trial of new ideas. The responsibility is placed on the children but so 
guided by the teacher that no time is lost or undesirable situations created. 


The spirit in Miss Y’s room is described as follows: 


I was especially interested in the effect of the teacher’s personality on the 
children. It is rare to find a teacher with the quiet power of Miss Y. She 
has mastered the fine art of putting herself in the background and dominating 
the situation without seeming to do so. 

She waited for the children to think out their own plans without forcing 
suggestions upon them. She was ready, however, to give help when needed 
and when this need was felt by the children. She had enough self-restraint 
to stand calmly by and allow the children to learn through their mistakes. 

Her quietness and courtesy were reflected by the children. They were 
not boisterous or noisy at their work but self-controlled and courteous. Not 
once did Miss Y find it necessary to reprove anyone. I sincerely wish that 
there were more of us possessing Miss Y’s gift of managing a room. 


4. Individual activity versus group activity —In the older type of 
kindergarten organization as well as in the older type of first-grade 
organization, group activity and group: teaching prevailed at all 
times. The entire group engaged in the same activity at the same 
time. In the first picture presented one set of little ‘figures’”’ 
are reading the same story under the teacher’s direction; another 
set of figures are engaged in copying words on the blackboard, while 
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a third set of figures, sitting in rows at their desks, are engaged in 
making sentences with word-cards. Similarly, in the traditional 
kindergarten, the practice was for the entire class to work with 
the same “gift” or “occupation” during the period set aside for it, 
always following the teacher’s direction as to its use. The same 
method characterized the conduct of games and other activities. 

In the more modern schoolrooms we find much group teaching 
going on, as in the conversation, games, reading, and music periods. 
But there is also ample opportunity for children to work or play as 
individuals and to organize their own small group enterprises. 
The ‘‘free-play”’ periods and some uses made of the ‘‘seat-work”’ 
periods referred to in the previous section give evidence of this. 
In a well-organized program the advantages of both types of teach- 
ing are recognized and provided for. 

5. Reasoning versus habit, imitation, drill, etc—If we turn again 
to the three reports, we shall find in the first an example of over- 
emphasis on activities of the imitation and drill type with no 
opportunity or incentive for any really thoughtful work. In the 
case of the kindergarten group, the prevailing do-as-you-please 
policy has resulted in a social situation equally unfavorable to con- 
centration and purposeful thinking. The third classroom, on the 
other hand, exemplifies an organization of activities which—through 
the careful balance of informality and system, of teacher-activity 
and pupil-activity, of freedom and social control, etc.—provides 
full opportunity for reasoning and problem-solving of a character 
suited to the children’s maturity at the same time that it recognizes 
the place of habit, drill, and imitation in the learning process. 
The children in that first-grade room were encouraged to do thought- 
ful, intelligent planning with reference to some of their projects. 
Each child was allowed to try out his plans for constructing some 
needed object and to learn through his own experimentation. As 
to the reading lesson, however, it is perfectly evident that the teacher 
had planned a strongly motivated exercise. ‘The children practiced 
reading the material which they had formulated about their pets 
in order to be able to read it well to another class. 

A further point which may be emphasized here is that originality 
and initiative are in no sense incompatible with habit. In fact, 
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it is desirable to make many of our acts automatic in order that the 
time and energy thus conserved may be expended in solving problems 
requiring reasoning. We have no less an authority for this than the 
great psychologist, William James. He says: 

We must make automatic and habitual, as early as possible, as many useful 
actions as we can. .... The more of the details of our daily life we can hand 
over to the effortless custody of automatism, the more our higher powers of 
mind will be set free for their own proper work.*! 

Similarly, E. L. Thorndike, one of America’s most original 
leaders in educational research, emphasizes the fact that in his 
observations of brilliant and original children, professional men, 
electrical engineers, etc., he finds no antagonism between initiative 
and originality on the one hand and industry at routine tasks on 
the other. Furthermore, he states that the ‘dynamic opposite of 
originality is not efficiency in routine, but stupidity; the dynamic 
opposite of efficient routine is not genius, but disorder.””? 

Conclusion of this section—This concludes our discussion of the 
general spirit of teaching and learning. We hope that it has left 
with the reader the impression that a wholesome classroom atmos- 
phere is one characterized on the part of the children by happiness, 
freedom, orderly habits, obedience, courtesy, independence in 
thinking and acting, and confidence in and affection for the teacher; 
and on the part of the teacher by sympathetic understanding of the 
children, respect for them, wise planning and guidance, firmness 
when necessary, sincerity and earnestness in all relations, and real 
joy in her work. As suggested, such results are secured through 
a careful balancing of informality and system, freedom and social 
control, pupil-activity and teacher-activity, individual activity 
and group activity, reasoning and habituation. 

Conclusion of the series—As indicated in the opening article, 
our consideration of the unification of kindergarten and first-grade 
teaching was planned to give teachers, supervisors, and superin- 
tendents a general understanding of the broad features of this 
unification movement. To accomplish this purpose, we have 


t William James, Talks to Teachers, p. 67. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1899. 
Edward L. Thorndike, ‘Education for Initiative and Originality,” Teachers 
College Record, XVII (November, 1916), p. 413. 
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discussed the history of the movement, its social and psychological 
objectives, the selection and psychological organization of the 
unified curriculum, the provisions for suitable physical conditions 
and equipment, class organization and the daily program, and the 
general spirit which should prevail in the classroom. We realize 
that many details of the teaching and learning remain to be dis- 
cussed, but we hope that such general treatment as we have here 
given may be of practical use in forwarding the movement for a 
thorough adoption of unified kindergarten and first-grade teaching. 
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Although the writer’s major professional interest for several 
years has been the secondary school, in common with others whose 
chief concern is this unit in the school system, he must from time 
to time give consideration to the problems of its relation to the units 
above and below. One of the recurring aspects of these problems 
is the rdle of secondary education in relation to the scope of the 
function of the entire American school system. A question which 
the writer has frequently found himself trying to answer is: To 
what extent should the secondary school have aims and functions 
in common with and different from those of higher institutions 
and those of elementary schools? In order to provide a somewhat 
more satisfactory basis of response than has been available up to 
the present time, studies have been made of the conceptions of 
purpose of each of the several units in the school system from the 
elementary school through the university, studies involving an 
examination of a wide array of literature pertaining to each unit. 
The following pages summarize the results of the canvass of the 
literature dealing with the aims of elementary education. 

What is presented may be looked upon as a composite portrait 
of the conceptions of the aims and functions of elementary education 
posited in twenty-two published statements. As with all composite 
photographs, it may not be a faithful or satisfactory representation 
of any single statement. Nor can it competently depict the great 
variety of the forms of organization to be found in such a large 
number of statements consulted. It is hardly possible, moreover, 
that violence has not occasionally been done by placing a particular 
expression under some particular category, because the intent of the 
author may not be perfectly clear or because meanings shade into 
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one another almost imperceptibly. Such difficulties, however, 
cannot significantly affect the general conclusions. It is believed, 
therefore, that the trend of the content of the statements is fairly 
represented. 

Early during the work of compilation it appeared that one 
recurring factor would tend to detract from the approach to una- 
nimity of the findings of the study—the absence of agreement on 
the period of years covered by elementary education. In only 
four cases was it clear that the authors had in mind a six-year 
unit, while in twice this number of cases the eight-year school was 
considered. In the remaining cases the length of the period was 
neither mentioned nor clearly implied, although the writer gained 
the impression that a majority were thinking and writing about 
the longer unit. Some of the effects of the length of the unit 
kept in mind by the authors become apparent in the presentation 
of the results of the analysis. 

The years of publication of the statements used are: 1912, 
one; 1913, one; 1914, three; 1915, five; 1916, two; 1918, one; 
1919, three; 1920, three; 1922, two; and 1923, one. The median 
year is 1916. No statement examined appeared before 1912, the 
intent in the study being to include only recent expressions of the 
aims of elementary education. This excludes from consideration 
certain famous pronouncements appearing before this time, but 
these have doubtless been influential enough to be reflected to 
some extent in subsequent statements. 

It is not presumed that the references which were utilized in 
this study—the authors and titles of which will be found at the 
end of the present article—include all of the statements bearing 
on the subject that have been made since the first year referred to. 
They merely represent all that could be readily located in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Library during the period of several days 
devoted to the search.’ No policy was pursued in selecting the 
six books and sixteen articles or addresses, except that they should 
bear more or less directly on the problem of the aims of elementary 
education. Although two addresses were concerned also with 


* The writer acknowledges the assistance of J. P. Bengtson, advanced student in 
the College of Education, in locating the references. 
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education on other levels, only those portions were drawn upon 
which were intended to deal with the elementary school. No 
statements of the aims of education in general are represented, 
although a host not attempting to discriminate between elementary 
education and secondary education were available. In many of the 
sources used, as the titles indicate, the presentation of aims was 
not the chief purpose of writing. On this account, some of the 
treatments of the aims themselves are both brief and incidental 
and, in an occasional instance even, clearly implied rather than 
expressed—at least as to some of the aims. 

The ultimate aims.—The meanings of the rubrics under which 
the wide variations of statements were finally classified are so 
nearly apparent that their exposition can be of the briefest sort. 
Most of the comments on them are for the purpose of pointing out 
tendencies to differentiation or to add to the definiteness of meaning. 

To provide the training which should be common to all (Aim 1 
in Figure 1) is recognized as the obligation of the elementary 
school in well over one-third of the statements. Preparation for 
the needs of life (2) is recognized in almost one-half of the state- 
ments. These two aims are so broad as to be much in need of 
such particularization as is provided in subsequent categories. 

More than four-fifths of the statements posit the need of provid- 
ing for training for social-civic responsibility (3), some making 
special mention of the obligations of the citizen but most of them 
speaking of social responsibilities in the broader sense, inclusive of 
training for citizenship proper. Closely allied with expressions 
along this line are those recommending training for morality (4), 
domestic responsibility (5), and leadership (6), named here in the 
order of decreasing frequency of mention. Training for domestic 
responsibility when proposed usually refers to the obligations of 
both sexes in conserving the value of the family unit in society 
but in one or two instances stresses only the education of girls for 
home duties. One of the two writers who urge training for ability 
in leadership proposes it as a part of training in “participation,” 
of which leadership is one phase, the other being ability to follow. 
The four aims last mentioned (3-6) may well be regarded as training 
for social-civic responsibilities broadly conceived. 
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Training for health or physical efficiency (7) and training for 
recreation and the aesthetic aspects of life or the ‘‘proper use of 


Aims and Functions Num- Percentage 
Calling for Values in: ber o 20 40 60 80 100 








1. Training common toall 8 
2. Preparation for life’s 
needs to 


3. Social-civic responsibility 18 





4. Morality 9 
5. Domestic responsibility 5 
6. Leadership 2 
7. Health 13 
8. Recreational and  aes- 


thetic participation 13 


9. Practical efficiency Ir 
10. Intellectual training 5 
11. Democratic education 2 


12. Recognition of individ- 
ual differences 8 


13. Exploration and guid- 
ance 


wn 


. Preparatory education 3 


oe 
> 





15. Training in fundamental 
processes 5 





16. Adaptation to child’s 
nature and interests 12 


17. Economy of time 2 














° 20 40 60 80 100 
Fic. 1—Number and percentage of twenty-two statements recognizing each aim 
and function of the elementary school. 


leisure” (8) are recognized with equal frequency and by almost 
three-fifths of all of the statements. ‘They loom large in the minds 


of the educational leaders of today. For the most part, the expres- 
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sions classified under practical efficiency (9), which is reported as 
being recognized in exactly one-half of the statements, refer to 
efficiency in the unspecialized practical activities of life common 
to all, such as those represented in efficient consumption. Not 
more than three of the eleven statements may be understood to 
propose out-and-out occupational training, and only one of these 
is by an author having clearly in mind the six-year elementary 
school. Nevertheless, one who reads widely on the aims of the 
elementary school is likely to be surprised at the indiscriminateness 
with which training for vocation is mentioned. 

Aims appearing once only in the twenty-two statements are 
“culture” in the traditional sense, ‘‘religion,’ and “welfare.” 
The reader is warranted in the conjecture that these might, with 
little violence to the original intent of the authors who used the 
terms, have been classified under one or another of the foregoing 
headings. 

“Information,” “habits,” “attitudes,” ‘‘ideals,’’ etc—One who 
reads at all extensively in the field of elementary-school aims 
frequently encounters statements calling attention to the desirability 
of equipping the child with information or knowledge, habits or skills, 
attitudes, appreciations, ideals, and the like. The frequency of appear- 
ance of such expressions found oftener than twice in the literature 
examined in this study is as follows: information or knowledge, 
8; habits or skills, 9; attitudes, etc., 8; appreciations or interests, 
6; and ideals, 7. Occasional additional expressions appearing only 
once or twice, some of which might have been classed with the 
foregoing, are ‘‘power,” ‘‘faiths,”’ “purpose,” “‘initiative,” etc. 
While the place of these goals of education in the organization of 
the aims was not always indicated by the sources drawn upon, 
some of the writers made the relationships clear. Parker refers 
to them as ‘“‘the psychological aims of teaching” and “‘the more 
detailed aims of teaching which we can use to bridge our thinking 
from the broader social activities to the results that we want to 
produce from day to day.” In achieving the health aim, for 
example, we would need to equip the pupil with information to 
guide him in his behavior, as it concerns his physical welfare, to 
establish in him the habits conducive to physical efficiency, to 
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instil in him the ideal of physical fitness, etc. These are statements 
of aims which traverse those already presented. The elementary 
school must impart information, establish habits, instil ideals, etc., 
with respect to each of the four ultimate aims so far apparent in 
this study, namely, social-civic responsibility, health, recreational 
and related participation, and practical efficiency. 

Functions.—Under the remaining rubrics are placed those pur- 
poses of elementary education which appear predominantly to have 
been intended more as proximate aims than as ultimate aims. ‘They 
are, for the most part, in the nature of conditions under which 
elementary-school work must go forward in order the better to 
achieve the ultimate goals. For want of a more satisfactory term, 
they are here designated as functions. 

In the first of these, intellectual training (10), we have one of 
the clearest instances of a difficulty already referred to, namely, 
that of reproducing faithfully the organization of the aims proposed 
by the authors consulted. Some at least of the five authors reported 
as positing it propose it as an ultimate goal rather than as a proxi- 
mate goal of elementary education. To the others, intellectualiza- 
tion seems to be a precondition to efficiency with respect to the 
aims. Some of these five authors border on, but do not seem quite 
to commit themselves—as does one other not included with them— 
to mental discipline as a function of the lower school. 

It is not to be expected that many of those who write concerning 
that portion of the educational system which is compulsory would 
be much concerned about democratizing education (11) on this level, 
but two of the twenty-two authors urge that elementary education 
should be “‘open at the top” and should, for the sake of those 
who do not go on, afford more than training in the three R’s. 
More than one-third of the authors insist that elementary education 
look out for individual differences (12). Most of these would ask 
that the work be differentiated in order to fit the children to play 
different parts in later life, but none of those who appear to have 
the six-year elementary school in mind proposes such differentiation. 
A smaller proportion urges differentiation by ability in order to 
approximate homogeneity in the ‘“common-to-all.” One writer 
asks for both types of differentiation. Only five of the authors ask 
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that the elementary school concern itself with one aspect or another 
of exploration and guidance (13), and three look upon elementary 
education as preliminary or preparatory (14). 

More than two-thirds of the sources consulted posit command 
of the fundamental processes (15) or equipment with the tools of 
learning as a function of the elementary school. A majority of 
these are careful to point out that these abilities are “not ends in 
themselves”’ but preliminary to the larger aims and values. The 
subjects most frequently named in this connection are reading, 
writing, spelling, and arithmetic. 

Two remaining functions are proposed in the literature examined, 
adapting education to the child’s nature and interests (16) and econ- 
omizing time (17). ‘The former is urged by a clear majority of the 
writers, the latter by only two. 

Summary.—Among the most frequently recurring types of expres- 
sion found in the literature dealing with the purposes of elementary 
education are those which insist that it provide at least that portion 
of training which should be common to all and that it prepare for the 
needs of life. The canvass made, however, indicates that, as a 
group, the authors consulted are not content merely with state- 
ments of aims as comprehensive as these, since they so generally 
propose additional aims calling for training for social-civic responsi- 
bility, health, recreational and related participation, and practical 
efficiency. In order that the attainment of these ultimate goals 
may be accelerated, they propose also the performance of such 
functions as recognizing individual differences, affording training in 
the fundamental processes, and adapting education to the child’s 
nature and interests. Other aims and functions are suggested but 
less frequently than those named. 

This statement of the aims and functions of elementary education 
should be able to lay claim to something of authoritativeness and 
utility. It may be looked upon as being to some extent authoritative 
because of the method of compilation used and the sources drawn 
upon in assembling it. It should be of value because it does not 
take recourse solely, as many former statements have done, to 
such refulgent but bootless expressions as that education should 
aim at “culture,” “social efficiency,” “‘ the well-rounded individual,” 
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etc. While not particularized to the extent requisite for determining 
all of the details of courses and curriculums or the methods of 
presentation to be used, such a statement contains some of the 
major principles of guidance to be followed in directing elementary 
schools and teaching in them. In comparison with an acceptable 
statement of the aims and functions of secondary education, it 
should assist materially in delimiting the réle of the basic unit of 
our school system. 
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CHANGE OF SCHOOL-DISTRICT BOUNDARIES AS 
AFFECTING PRE-EXISTING ASSETS 
AND LIABILITIES 
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On account of the rural character of our early population and 
the spirit of democracy and individualism, education in America 
has developed from local beginnings into state systems. The 
widespread legalization of the district system during the first fifty 
years of our national life created thousands of little educational 
quasi-republics, each conducting its school with a minimum of 
state control. For many years now, however, the states have 
been gathering up these smaller units and molding them into such 
systems as their respective policies seem to dictate. This process 
of unification necessitates frequent change of district boundaries, 
and the courts have not infrequently been called upon to deter- 
mine the rights of both the old district and the new district with 
regard to pre-existing assets and liabilities. From this body of 
judicial opinion certain clearly defined legal principles may be 
deducted. 

Education is wholly a matter of state control,’ and the legis- 
lature, therefore, subject to constitutional restrictions, is free to 
create such agenicies as it sees fit for the execution of its educational 
policies. In the exercise of its plenary power over school districts, 
the legislature may provide, upon the alteration of district bound- 
aries, for the division of property and the apportionment of debts.3 

t State v. Haworth, 122 Ind. 462, 23 N.E. 946, 7 L.R.A. 240; Board of Education 
of Fulton County v. Board of Education of College Park, 147 Ga. 776, 95 S.E. 684. 

2 Pearson v. State, 56 Ark. 148, 19 S.W. 499; State v. Hine, 59 Conn. 50, 21 Atl. 
1024, 10 L.R.A. 83; Attorney-General v. Lowrey, 199 U.S. 233, 50 L.Ed. 167. 

3 Board of Education v. Board of Education, 30 W. Va. 424, 4 S.E. 640; Altorney- 


General v. Lowrey, 199 U.S. 233, 50 L.Ed. 167; Pass School District v. Hollywood City 
School District, 156 Cal. 416, 105 Pac. 122. 
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This may be done because public schools are state institutions and 
because all public-school property is merely held in trust for the 
state by the local authorities.t Since there is no contract relation 
between the district and the state,? an act of the legislature trans- 
ferring school property from one district to another does not deprive 
a district of its property without due process of law.3 

Where there is no statutory provision for the division of prop- 
erty and the apportionment of debts upon the alteration of district 
boundaries, the general rule is that the property belongs to the 
district in which it is finally located and that each district is liable 
for the debts contracted before the change. This common-law 
rule has obtained in all of the states with very few exceptions. The 
Supreme Court of Minnesota, however, until the statutes provided 
otherwise, held that upon the division of a district the old district 
continued to hold the school property even when located in the 
detached territory.s So, too, New Hampshire has always main- 
tained that school property located in detached territory continues 
to belong to the original district.° It seems that at present New 
Hampshire is the only state in which such a rule obtains. 

Considerable litigation with regard to the possession of school 
property has grown out of the establishment of city school systems. 
When an incorporated town or city is organized into a school district 
out of territory which formerly comprised a part of a county or 
township system or common-school district, the courts commonly 
hold that the city district is entitled to such property as is located 
within its boundaries, unless, of course, the legislature provides 

* Board of Education v. Board of Education, 182 Ky. 544, 206 S.W. 869; Attorney- 


General v. Lowrey, 199 U.S. 233; Pass School District v. Hollywood City School District, 
156 Cal. 416, 105 Pac. 122; Prescott v. Town of Lennox, 100 Tenn. 591, 47, S.W. 181. 

2 Attorney-General v. Lowrey, 199 U.S. 233, 50 L.Ed. 167. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Consolidated School District No. 1 v. School District No. 24, 33 Okla. 320, 125 
Pac. 729; Board of Education v. Board of Education, 30 W. Va. 424, 4 S.E. 640; 
Pass School District v. Hollywood City School District, 156 Cal. 416, 105 Pac. 122; 
Board of School Commissioners of City of Indianapolis v. Center Township of Marion 
County, 143 Ind. 391, 42 N.E. 808. 

5 Winona v. Winona County School District No. 82, 40 Minn. 13, 41 N.W. 539, 
3 L.R.A. 46. 

6 Greenville v. Mason, 53 N.H. 515. 
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otherwise. This is true because public-school property is merely 
held in trust for the state by the local authorities; when a city 
district is established and vested with the control of such property, 
there is only a change of trusteeship.2 The same general rule 
applies when a city district extends its boundaries so as to include 
adjacent territory.’ 

In case a school district goes entirely out of existence by 
annexation to, or merger in, another district and no statutory 
provision is made with regard to the apportionment of its 
property and liabilities, the subsisting district is entitled to the 
property and answerable for the debts of the original corporation.‘ 
Thus when a district enters into a contract with a teacher and is 
later consolidated with other districts, the new corporation incurs 
the liability for the teacher’s salary. When a district is legislated 
out of existence by the establishment of two or more districts from 
its territory, the general rule is that the new districts are successors 
of the old district and, as such, are entitled to its property and liable 
for its debts.® In cases of this kind the rule seems to be, too, that 
each of the districts may be held liable for the entire indebtedness of 
the original corporation; if the debt is paid by one of these districts, 
it may have recourse against the other districts for whatever 
amount it may have paid in excess of its own proper proportion of 
the debt.? It has been held, however, that the remedy ‘“‘for a 

t Board of Education of Jefferson County v. Board of Education of City of Louisville, 


182 Ky. 544, 206 S.W. 869; Carson v. State, 27 Ind. 465; School Town of Leesburg 
v. Plain School Township, 86 Ind. 582; Board of Education of Fulton County v. Board 
of Education of College Park, 147 Ga. 776, 95 S.E. 684; Prescott v. Town of Lennox, 
too Tenn. 591, 47 S.E. 181. 

2 Board of Education of Fulton County v. Board of Education of College Park, 147 
Ga. 776, 95 S.E. 684; School Township of Allen v. School Town of Macy, 109 Ind. 
559, 10 N.E. 578. 

3 Vernon School District v. Board of Education, 125 Cal. 593, 58 Pac. 175. 

4 Board of Education v. Board of Education, 30 W. Va. 424, 4 S.E. 640; Hughes 
v. School District, 72 Mo. 643; Thompson v. Abbott, 61 Mo. 176. 

5 Barringer v. Powell, 230 N. Y. 37,128 N.E.g10; Thompson v. Abbott, 61 Mo. 176. 

6 District of Columbia v. Cluss, 103 U.S. 705; Winona v. Winona County School 
District No. 82, 40 Minn. 13, 41 N.W. 539, 3 L.R.A. 46. 

7 Hughes v. School District No. 29, 72 Mo. 643. See also Plunkett’s Creek Township 
v. Crawford, 27 Pa. St. 107; Kennedy v. Independent School District of Derby Grange, 
48 Ia. 189. 
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creditor is by action against the several new districts, all of which 
may be joined in the suit.”* A somewhat different rule obtains 
when the district is dissolved through the annexation of its territory 
by other existing districts. In such a case, each of the subsisting 
corporations is liable for its proportionate share of the original 
indebtedness, the obligation being an individual rather than a 
joint obligation.” 

When district boundaries are changed, controversy not infre- 
quently arises over the collection and distribution of taxes. For 
example, taxes are often levied before, but not collected until after, 
the change of boundary lines. In such a case, the general rule is 
that the detached territory is still subject to the levy, the proceeds 
therefrom going to the original district. The levy must have 
been made, however, before the detachment of the territory or 
there will be no right of collection.4 Again, taxes may sometimes 
be voted by a district but not assessed until other territory has been 
annexed. It has been held in such an instance that the tax could 
be collected in the added portion of the district.s The principle 
of law governing in cases of this kind is that a school district may 
levy a tax on all property legally within its boundaries at the time 
of the levy and that such a tax is collectible regardless of the past 
or future shifting of the boundary lines. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that some courts hold that tax collectors may not go outside 
of the old district to enforce payment by seizure of personal prop- 
erty in detached territory even though the levy was made prior 
to the separation.° The situation seems to be otherwise with 
regard to real estate, for a tax is a lien against such property 

t Fairfield v. Rural Independent School Districts, 111 Fed. 108; Knoxville National 
Bank v. Independent School District of Washington, 40 Ia. 612. 

2 Halbert v. School Districts, 36 Mich. 421; Board of Education v. Board of Educa- 
tion, 30 W. Va. 424, 4. S.E. 640; Mt. Pleasant v. Beckwith, 100 U.S. 514. 

3 Independent District of Union v. Independent District of Cedar Rapids, 62 Ia. 616; 
Waldron v. Lee, 22 Mass. (5 Pick.) 323; Deyer v. District No. 1, 61 Vt. 96, 17 Atl. 
788; Rice v. McClelland, 58 Mo. 116; Hughes v. Ewing, 93 Cal. 414, 28 Pac. 1067. 
But see McKay v. Batchellor, 2 Colo. 59r. 

4 Hughes v. Ewing, 93 Cal. 414, 28 Pac. 1067; Richards v. Dagget, 4 Mass. 534; 
State v. Burford, 82 Mo. App. 343; Pierce v. Whitman, 23 Vt. 626. 

5 Fifield v. Sweet, 56 N.H. 432. 

6 McKay v. Batchellor, 2 Colo. 591. 
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from the date of the levy. In making a change in district bound- 
aries the legislature may provide for an equitable distribution of 
assets by imposing a tax for a certain time on the detached territory 
for the benefit of the old district.2_ Finally, upon the consolidation 
of districts, the statutes sometimes provide for the appraisal of 
school property, for the levy of a tax on the property of the new 
corporation equal to the amount of the appraisal, and for the remis- 
sion to the taxpayers of each original district of the appraised value 
of its property. Such legislation has been held constitutional. On 
the other hand, it has been held unconstitutional on the ground 
that its sole purpose was to benefit one class of citizens at the expense 
of another and that such taxation was not intended to meet the 
expenses of government.‘ 

The distribution of school funds often occasions difficulty when 
district boundaries are changed. In the absence of statutory 
provision, the general rule is that such funds belong to the original 
corporation.’ In some jurisdictions, however, it has been held 
that, when a new district is created by the division of an older one, 
the new district is entitled to a pro rata share of the school funds.® 
So, too, it has been held that a new district thus created ‘‘is entitled 
to its pro rata share of state appropriations for school purposes 
for the current year.’’ Sometimes the legislature provides for an 
equitable apportionment of funds between the old and the new 
districts. In doing this, it may even divert funds from the use 
for which they were raised, such, for example, as the building of 
a schoolhouse. This can be done because the general rule‘that 

* Moss v. Shear, 25 Cal. 38; McKay v. Batchellor, 2 Colo. 591. 

2 Fitzpatrick v. Mt. Sterling Graded Public Schools, 87 Ky. 132, 7 S.W. 896. 

3 Rawson v. Spencer, 113 Mass. 40; Perry v. Town of Fitzwilliam, 64 N.H. 289, 
16 Atl. 899; In re Town of Cranston, 18 R.I. 417, 28 Atl. 608. 

4 Elizabethtown Water Company v. Wade, 59 N.J. Law. 78, 35 Atl. 4. 
5 Cooke v. School District No. 12, 12 Colo. 453, 21 Pac. 496; State v. Northfield 


Township Board of Education, 22 Ohio Cir. Ct. 224; Morrow County v. Hendryx, 14 
Ore. 397, 12 Pac. 806. 

6 Towle v. Brown, 110 Ind. 599, 10 N.E. 628; Porter v. State, 78 Tex. 591, 14 S.W. 
749; Merritt v. School District No. 9, 54 Ark. 468, 16 S.W. 287; Cassville v. Morris, 
14 Wis. 476. 

7Lower Allen Township School District v. Shiremanstown School District, 91 Pa. 
St. 182. 
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funds may not be diverted from the uses for which they were raised 
“applies to local officers having in charge the disbursement of the 
money and does not affect legislative control of the fund. The 
legislature having plenary control of the local municipality, of its 
creation and of all its affairs, has the right to authorize or direct 
the expenditure of money in its treasury though raised for a partic- 
ular purpose.’”* Again, there may be difficulty in determining 
what constitutes ‘‘funds” or ‘‘assets’” within the meaning of the 
law. For example, where the statutes provided for an apportion- 
ment of personal property between the districts and the old district 
had collected $16,000 insurance upon the destruction of one of its 
buildings by fire, the court ruled that this fund did not constitute 
personal property. It stood in equity for the building that had 
been destroyed.? But where the law required the division of all 
assets and moneys between the old and the new districts, it was 
held that funds from a special tax levied and collected for the erec- 
tion of a schoolhouse in the old district were assets within the 
meaning of the law.’ So, too, school property has been held to be 
assets.4 The proceeds of a tax voted before, but collected after, 
the formation of a new district have been held to be a credit, but 
not property, of the old district within the meaning of the law 
requiring a division of credits.s A tax collected on the property 
of the old and the new districts for the expenses of the current 
year is not a surplus fund when the law provides for an apportion- 
ment of such funds upon the establishment of new districts.® 
When funds or real estate are donated by private individuals 
to be held in trust for the benefit of the public schools, the courts 
will enforce a substantial conformity to the intent of the donor.’ 
Even an act of the legislature disposing of the funds otherwise is 
t State v. Board of Commissioners of Wright County, 126 Minn. 209, 148 N.E. 53. 
2 People v. Dunn. 154 N.Y.S. 346. 


3 School District No. 61 v. School District No. 32, 53 Ore. 33, 98 Pac. 523. But 
see Zartman v. State, 109 Ind. 360, 10 N.E. 94. 


4 Williams District Township v. District Township of Jackson, 36 Ia. 216; State 
v. School District No. 21, 6 N.D. 488, 71 N.W. 772. 


5 School District No. 9 v. School District No. 5, 118 Wis. 233, 95 N.W. 148. 
6 School District No. 15 v. School District of Waldron, 63 Ark. 433, 39 S.W. 264. 
7 Greenville v. Mason, 53 N.H. 515. 
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void in that it violates the provision of the federal Constitution 
prohibiting the states from passing laws which impair the obligation 
of contracts." The mere change of trustees, however, does not 
affect the status of the trust. Thus, when districts having the 
right to trust funds are absorbed into larger units, the trust continues 
to them though administered by the new trustees.? 

In case the legislature creates a commission and makes it its 
duty to apportion property and indebtedness between the old 
and the new districts, the findings of this commission are final 
and not subject to review by the courts. This is true for two 
reasons. The legislature may make any disposition of school 
property that it sees fit, and it may act directly or through a com- 
mission. In the second place, the acts of such a commission are 
administrative rather than judicial in character. 

It has probably become obvious to the reader that certain 
general legal principles govern the great variety of cases growing 
out of the change of school-district boundaries. These may be 
stated somewhat as follows: (1) public-school property is held in 
trust for the state by the local authorities, and, subject to constitu- 
tional limitations, the legislature may make any disposition of 
such property as it sees fit; (2) the common law recognizes in a 
public corporation, such as a school district, a continuing entity, 
regardless of change in territorial extent, unless, of course, it be 
entirely abolished; (3) by applying the doctrine of succession to 
municipal corporations, the law to a certain degree, and equity 
fully, recognizes property rights and liabilities of organized com- 
munities and enforces them through any change of corporate exist- 
ence. 

t Greenville v. Mason, 53 N.H. 515. 

2 Cravener et al. v. Board of Education, 133 Ill. 145, 24 N.E. 532; Carson v. State, 
27 Ind. 465; Curtis v. Board of Education, 43 Kan. 138, 23 Pac. 98. 


3 Smithwick School District No. 6 v. Lincoln School District No. 26, 37 S.D. 38, 
156 N.W. 587. 
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LANGUAGE ACTIVITIES AS A UNIT INA 
GRADE-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


E. M. SIPPLE 
Superintendent of Schools, Burlington, Iowa 


In the elementary schools of Burlington, Iowa, the traditional 
program of work has been radically changed. The school day is 
divided into four parts, in each of which the work is grouped around 
activities considered essential to the realization of important 
social objectives. 

One unit each day is devoted to language activities, including 
reading, oral expression, written expression, letter writing, dramati- 
zation, spelling, and writing. No definite number of minutes is 
assigned to any of these subjects except spelling and writing. The 
aim of the teacher is to secure definite results in language activities 
rather than to devote a given amount of time to each subject. 
For example, there is no specific time for formal composition work, 
either oral or written. The task of the teacher is to discover or 
create language situations which will lead to natural and effective 
expression. 

There are many approaches to profitable language activities 
through this program of instruction. It is the purpose of this 
article to present one example, which is based on the study of liter- 
ature. Instead of describing a specific recitation, an effort will 
be made to describe the general procedure followed in stimulating 
language activities through the study of a literary selection, the 
selection in this case being ‘‘The King of the Golden River.” 

The story is first read for its enjoyment as a piece of literature. 
Only those comments are made which contribute to the pleasure 
that the children derive from it. Questions of the following type 
are then asked: 


Which part of the story do you like best ? 
Which part of the story do you not like? 
Which character do you like best ? 
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Which character do you dislike most ? 

What seems to you to be the central idea of the story? 

What do you think the author’s purpose was in writing the story? This 
is an expression of Mr. Ruskin’s way of thinking and feeling about something 
in life. 

Read a section that gives an unusually good description of nature. 

Read a good character sketch, one which makes you see the person who 
is being described. 

Point out places in the story which present a picture of a character by 
describing what he does. 

If you were drawing a picture of Hans, how would you make him appear ? 

How would you make Schwartz appear ? 

How would you make Gluck appear ? 

Do you think that Gluck was a strong character or a weak character ? 


In discussing such questions, the pupils engage in excellent 
language work. They have something about which to talk, and 
they express themselves freely because of the motive which they 
have for exchanging ideas. While classifying their likes and dis- 
likes with reference to the characters, the children are forming 
judgments which will be of great value to them in numerous life- 
situations. 

After the class has participated in the discussion of the questions 
that grow out of the study of the selection, the teacher suggests 
a dramatization of it. The response is unanimous and enthusiastic. 
The teacher then asks, “Before we attempt to dramatize this 
story, what do you think we must know and do?” The following 
answers are typical of those finally agreed upon by the teacher and 
the class after much discussion and numerous suggestions on the 
part of the pupils. Under the teacher’s direction many suggestions 
are eliminated. ‘Those that seem to be essential are accepted by 
the class. 

1. We must know the story. We cannot tell the story in dramatic form 
to others unless we are very familiar with the story ourselves. 

2. We must understand the purpose that the author had in mind when he 
wrote the story because we want to make our acting true to life as the author 
has presented it. 

3. We must know the order in which the events occur because we must 
arrange our scenes and acts properly. 

4. We must understand the characters so that we can represent them 
correctly. 
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5. We must be able to say much the same as the characters would say if 
they were in our places. 

6. We must write the play. This must include all of the stage directions 
and what the characters have to say. 

7. We must select the characters for the play and the people who are to 
take some part other than acting. 

The selection of the essential requirements for writing a success- 
ful play demands a careful checking of each item. Therefore, 
pointed classroom discussions are necessary. Item 1 calls for 
very little discussion inasmuch as the members of the class are 
familiar with the story. ‘The discussion of the purpose of the author 
in writing the story provides excellent language opportunities. 
The children seem to have the general idea of the ugliness of selfish- 
ness and the beauty of unselfishness. Putting the idea into simple 
English calls for the careful choice of words and clear expression. 

The discussion of the order in which the events occur in the 
story requires an outline. This is developed by the class as a 
whole and is written on the blackboard. The analysis of the 
characters in the story for the purpose of clear representation in 
the play brings out a careful study in character analysis as well 
as a demand for the use of a vocabulary adapted to this type of 
description. Items 5, 6, and 7 call for very little discussion. 
These are matters with which the pupils have to deal when writing 
the play. 

After completing the study here outlined, the pupils are ready 
to undertake the writing of the play. An excellent plan is to have 
each pupil write at least one act. No parts are assigned at this 
time. Each pupil selects the part of the story which he feels that 
he can write most effectively, and a committee is appointed to 
assemble the various parts of the play. The committee, under 
the direction of the teacher, who is an ex officio member of this 
committee, takes the final steps in the preparation of the play. 
The parts are reorganized and rewritten when necessary. The 
play as finally prepared is a composite piece of work, although the 
committee in charge takes no small part in its production. 

For the selection of the characters a committee on cast is 
appointed. The teacher introduces the work of this committee 
with the following announcement: 
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The members of the committee want to give everyone an opportunity 
to participate in some way. They want the play to be a success. This means 
that they must select with care the various characters for the play. Any part 
that you like you will probably play better than a part that you do not like. 
We must remember, however, that in a democratic group everyone should do 
his very best to make his part a success whether or not he really likes his assign- 
ment. Four or five of you will probably want the same part. The committee 
will have to select the one who seems to be best fitted for that part. You will 
do your best and do it cheerfully, therefore, in whatever place you are assigned, 
will you not? How do you think that you might let the committee know your 
desires concerning parts in the play? 

The pupils agree that letters to the committee will be the most 
satisfactory means of presenting their preferences. Accordingly, 
a letter is written by each member of the class. These letters are 
carefully considered by the committee and answered. 

The committee selects the characters for the play and assigns 
other duties, including those of the manager and the property man. 
The pupils then present the play. It is not a finished production 
because it has not been written for this purpose. It is a motivated 
language activity, the play being written and presented for its 
educational value. 

During the reading of the story, the discussions based on it, 
the activities leading up to the dramatization, and the dramatization 
itself, another committee is working with the teacher—the “‘ Better 
English” Committee. It is the task of this committee to observe 
the language used, both oral and written. At the close of the 
motivated language work the committee presents its report, which 
is prepared after consultation with the teacher. In the report 
the committee calls attention to the errors that have been made. 
The outstanding “English ills” are listed on the blackboard; 
each pupil has in his composition book a hospital ward in which 
these sick ones are placed. After the committee has made its 
report, the teacher discusses the English situation with the class. 
The teacher and the class then select the first ill to be cured. 

Among the numerous difficulties noted by the committee and 
called to the attention of the class are the following: (1) the “‘and”’ 
habit, (2) the need of an increased vocabulary in order to speak 
and write effectively in the wide variety of language activities 
required, (3) errors in verb forms, such as “‘has went.” 
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The teacher and the class decide to attack the “and” habit 
first. ‘The teacher asks this question, ‘‘Why do we use ‘and’ so 
frequently?” The following suggestions are made: 

1. We say “and-d-d-d” sometimes because we are not quite sure what 
to say next. 

2. Sometimes we do not know a better way of connecting ideas. 

3. Using ‘‘and” when it is not necessary is often a habit. 

The teacher then asks, ‘‘What can we do to overcome this 
habit ?”? Each of the three causes mentioned are discussed, and 
remedial measures are recommended. 

The language-activity plan does not eliminate the study of 
grammar. It simply demands that the drill necessary for the 
establishment of desirable language habits, including the study of 
grammar as a means of acquiring right habits, be introduced after 
the need for it has been clearly recognized. The teacher does not 
omit any necessary exercises involving the study of grammar. She 
has no need to worry about the elimination of nonessentials. She 
and the pupils work together in an attempt to solve the language 
problems that are before them. 


SUMMARY 

1. The pupils read a good story for the appreciation of its content 
and for ideals. Both oral reading and silent reading are included 
with silent reading occupying the major part of the time. The oral 
reading of special paragraphs, unusually good descriptions, and 
sections which make a strong appeal is used as an aid to compre- 
hension and appreciation. 

2. The pupils analyze the story in terms of its effect on them. 
They express their likes and dislikes; they search for strong char- 
acters and weak characters; they analyze but not as language 
dissectors. 

3. The pupils are called upon for oral-language work in discussing 
questions and problems based on the selection. They are not asked 
to talk until they have something to say. 

4. The pupils are asked to express themselves in writing, but 
they are never asked to write a formal composition. They write 
only when they have a real motive for writing and something 
to write. 
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5. The pupils write letters with emphasis on what they have 
to say rather than on the form in which the letters are written. 
They also write with consideration for the opinions and feelings 
of others. In this way a genuine letter-writing situation is provided. 

6. The pupils study the characters carefully in their attempts to 
represent them accurately in their dramatization. They also 
broaden their understanding and appreciation of literature. ‘They 
do this in an effort to discover the purposes of the story in order 
that they may dramatize the selection more effectively. 

7. Both in the preparation preceding the dramatization and 
in the dramatization itself the pupils participate in oral and written 
expression as a result of a series of natural language situations. 

8. The pupils outline the events in their proper sequence in 
preparing for the play that they are to present. 

9. The pupils approach the drill work in language and grammar 
through a desire for effective language control. 
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B. T. RITTER 
Mount Washington School, Mount Washington, Missouri 


W. T. LOFLAND 
Superintendent of Schools, Hillsboro, Texas 


For many years teachers have recognized the fact that some 
pupils have difficulty in acquiring knowledge in the subjects 
commonly called the content subjects. It has remained for recent 
study and experimentation in the field of reading to discover 
that, after all, the problem of the child in these subjects is one of 
reading. Children read the printed page of the various school 
subjects with ease and seeming understanding, only to fail when 
subjected to a test or examination. 

It is the purpose of this investigation to study the relation of 
general reading ability to that ability required in reading and 
understanding printed matter in which a special type of reasoning 
is necessary. An additional purpose of the study is to assist in 
arousing interest in the great variety of abilities required in reading. 
Teachers often seem to take it for granted that the pupil’s reading 
in the content subjects will take care of itself. If the pupil learns 
to read passably well in the lower grades, it is assumed that this 
ability will readily function in all other subjects. The results 
of the present investigation show, however, that many reading 
requirements are imposed on school children and that, if the children 
are to reach the highest degree of efficiency in study and thereby 

* The data on which this article is based are to be found in two Master’s theses, 
one at the University of Kansas and the other at the University of Texas. The 
authors are indebted to R. A. Kent, Northwestern University, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, and C. T. Gray, University of Texas, for directing their attention to 
the problem, for guidance in its study, and for suggestions in the preparation of this 
article. 
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reach their greatest possible development, the schools must provide 
specific training in reading along many different lines. 

In determining the relation between the two kinds of reading 
mentioned, two types of tests were given. A group of tests, such 
as the Monroe Silent Reading Test, was used as a measure of 
general reading ability. A second group of tests, such as the Stone 
Reasoning Test, was used as a measure of the specialized type of 
reading ability which is related to reasoning. 

The first tests were given in the schools at Hillsboro, Texas. 
Later the same tests were given in some smaller schools near Hills- 
boro. These were the Whitney, Mt. Calm, and Milford schools. 
Only the Monroe Silent Reading Test and the Stone Reasoning Test 
were used in these Texas schools. This part of the investigation 
included 1,400 children from the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades. The giving of the tests was initiated in the 
Hillsboro schools by a representative from the University of Texas. 
Considerable time was spent in demonstrating the tests before those 
teachers whose pupils were to be included in the investigation and 
in giving instructions for scoring the tests. Following this, the 
work was carried on by the superintendent. With one exception, 
all of the tests were given within a period of six weeks. 

In giving and scoring the tests the directions which accompany 
them were carefully followed except in one particular. Inaccuracies 
in the operations required in the solutions of the problems of the 
reasoning test were not considered. In other words, if the child 
showed the correct interpretation of the problem, he was given 

redit for it. In all cases the scoring was done first by the teacher. 
Later this was carefully checked by the investigator. Coefficients 
of correlations were obtained by means of Pearson’s rank difference 
formula. These R’s were converted into 7’s so that the results 
could be compared with those procured later in Kansas City. 
The correlation coefficients are shown in Table I. Two significant 
facts are revealed by this table. One of these is the extent of the 
correlation as indicated by the size of the correlation coefficient, 
and the other is the fact that in the results for the Hillsboro schools 
the coefficients are smaller in the upper grades than in the lower 
grades. This statement is not true for the smaller schools. A 
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detailed discussion of these facts is postponed until other data are 
presented. 














TABLE I 
COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION FOR THE TEXAS SCHOOLS 
GRADE 
IV Vv VI VII VIII 

Hillsboro schools: 

Reasoning and comprehension... . .72 .72 91 47 -39 

Reasoning and rate.............. .76 61 .68 47 17 
Whitney schools: 

Reasoning and comprehension....]........ RO eres Ay a, ee 

Reasoning and rate............+.00|essss0%. SOM loka as an ee eee 
Mt. Calm schools: 

Reasoning and comprehension... . 45 POO war ete eo eee ee 

Reasoning And Tate....660.0600 .61 OSS iva ccttgies a acs ahaa ol ete miate dows 
Milford schools: 

Reasoning and comprehension....]........ .30 41 .07 86 

PCASONING BNE TALC. « «0210505000 |eas.csiees 51 .50 -44 74 




















The foregoing results seemed to warrant further investigation 
by means of a larger number of tests. This work was undertaken 
in Kansas City, Missouri. 

For this investigation the Monroe Silent Reading Test II, 
Form 2, the Burgess Silent Reading Scale I, and the Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Scale, Form 2, were selected as measures of general 
reading ability. For determining reasoning ability the Stone 
Reasoning Test, Tests 4, 7, and 8 of the Otis Group Intelligence 
Scale, Test 3 of the National Intelligence Test, and Test 5 of the 
Otis Group Intelligence Scale were chosen. 

All of these tests were given in four schools situated in different 
sections of the city. The reasoning tests were given by the Depart- 
ment of Research and Efficiency of the Kansas City schools. ‘The 
reading tests were given by the principals of the schools, and the 
grading was done under the supervision of these principals. Later 
the papers were checked by them, and as a further guard against 
errors, random samplings were rechecked by the investigator. 

Coefficients of correlation were computed between each reading 
test and each reasoning test used in this study. Separate correla- 
tions for boys and girls were made in Grades V, VI, and VII. 
The Pearson product-moment formula was used in computing all 
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important relationships. The reliability of all correlations is 


The 


expressed according to the formula, PE. =0.67449 7 : 
results obtained by the methods outlined are set forth in Table II. 
There are four outstanding facts shown by the correlations in this 
table. 

1. There are twenty cases in which the correlation for the 
boys is higher than the correlation for the girls; there are sixteen 

ases in which the correlation for the girls is higher than the corre- 
lation for the boys. 

2. Few of the seventy-two correlations are high. 

3. Certain reasoning tests have a higher correlation when corre- 
lated with any one of the reading tests than do certain other 
reasoning tests. There is also a significant difference in the three 
reading tests. 

4. There are thirty-six cases in which the correlation for Grade V 
is higher than the correlations for Grade VI and Grade VII con- 
sidered separately; there are ten cases in which the correlation for 
Grade V is lower than the correlations for Grade VI and Grade VII 
considered separately. The statement that the correlations are 
higher in the lower grades than in the upper grades has already 
been made for the Hillsboro schools. Attention has also been 
called to the fact that this statement does not apply to the small 
Texas schools. 

There must be some significance in the fact that the correlations 
between the scores made by the boys are higher than the correla- 
tions between the scores made by the girls. This is shown not 
only in Table II where reading and reasoning are correlated, but 
in the reading-reading correlations given in Table VIII. This 
fact is not to be explained by the statement offered by many writers: 
“Girls read better than boys, but boys reason better than girls.” 
Table IIL gives the median scores in the reading tests for both 
boys and girls, and Table IV gives the median scores in the reasoning 
tests for both boys and girls. The medians shown in these tables 
are practically the same for both sexes. The writers are unable to 
offer an explanation for this statement, but they feel that they have 
called attention to a problem which deserves further investigation. 
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In dealing with the problem of the degree of correlation, the 
first point to be emphasized is that, although there is only one 
high correlation in the reading-reasoning group when interpreted 
according to Rugg’s classification of the significance of correlations, 
forty-one correlations, or more than one-half of the total number, 
are in the marked group; twenty-three are low; five, indifferent; 
and two, negligible. 






































TABLE III 
MEDIAN SCORES IN THE READING TESTS 
Monroe SILENT BurceEss SILENT THORNDIKE-MCCALL 
READING TEST READING SCALE READING SCALE 
GRADE 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Wivkienceeaes 20.6 18.4 27.3 45.4 cr.2 50.0 
| ar 26.0 28.3 42.2 42.2 56.9 59.3 
WEN cs eee ue 31.6 31.6 48.4 50.0 60.3 58.4 
TABLE IV 
MEDIAN SCORES IN THE REASONING TESTS 
STONE Oris Group INTEL- NATIONAL Oris Group 
REASONING LIGENCE SCALE INTELLIGENCE INTELLIGENCE 
Goan TEST TESTs 4, 7, AND 8 TEST ScALE, TEST 5 
} 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Wise cvahewcuee 5.0 4.6 19.1 19.7 St.2 30.6 10.1 10.1 
Wet castieaeee 5.8 a8 24.1 e5.7 22.6 34.3 12.4 10.2 
| ee 8.5 6.9 29.4 | 30.5 38.1 38.1 13.5 12.0 


























Another point to be considered in the interpretation of these 
correlations is the relative size of the probable error (P.E.). Refer- 
ring again to Rugg, we find that statistical practice insists that 
the correlation should be at least three times as large as the probable 
error. Since P.E. is a measure of the reliability of the coefficient 
of correlation, it is desirable to have P.E. as small as possible in 
comparison with the coefficient of correlation. Table II shows 
that there are only seven correlations in this group of seventy-two 
that are not at least three times the probable error. 

In order that these reading-reasoning correlations might reveal 
the relationship between the two factors compared from another 
standpoint, the investigator correlated the scores of one reasoning 
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test with the scores of another reasoning test. Tables V and VI 
show these correlations. In these tables there are no high correla- 
tions. Six of the nine correlations are marked. Forty-two per 
cent of the reading-reasoning correlations and 67 per cent of the 
reasoning-reasoning correlations are marked. Table VIII shows 
five high correlations, eight marked correlations, and four low corre- 
lations, and one indifferent correlation. Seventy-two per cent of 
the correlations are in either the high or the marked division. 
These facts show that the relation between reading and reasoning 
scores is only a little less pronounced than the relation between two 
reading test scores or the scores of two reasoning tests. Hence, we 
feel secure in the statement that the reading-reasoning correlations 
show a close relationship between reading ability and reasoning 








ability. 
TABLE V 
REASONING-REASONING CORRELATIONS 
Se Se Stone REASONING TEsT AND |NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE TEST 
aw NAT: eee ce . Orts Group INTELLIGENCE AND Otis GrouP INTELLI- 
inate carne Tae ScaLe, TESTS 4, 7, AND 8 GENCE SCALE, TEST 5 
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In order that still more definite proof of the relation between 
these two factors might be offered, a correction of the correlation 
coefficients for the attenuation due to chance errors was made. 
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The formula used by Thorndike was employed.t This refining 
process gives a relation of 0.77, which indicates that the relation 
is closer than shown by the data previously presented. The 
explanation of this close relation is evidently not a simple matter. 
Later discussion will call attention to the fact that reading is largely 
a matter of reasoning. If this be the case, it is probable that a 
pupil who is able to carry on this type of mental activity will also 
be able to carry on other types of reasoning. It may also be argued 
that either successful reading or reasoning requires a high degree 
of intelligence and that the pupil who develops one has the ability 
to develop the other. Another explanation is that reasoning of 
all types is largely a language process and that those who develop 
language control through reading are the better able to reason. 

From whatever angle the problem is viewed, its importance is 
apparent. As a subject which requires the higher forms of mental 
activity or which brings about a development in language, reading 
assumes a very high rank in the school curriculum. ‘The importance 
of reading from these standpoints is not often emphasized. Its 
value as a method of interpretation has been stressed, but the 
value which attaches to it as a phase of the development of the 
higher mental activities has been overlooked by teachers. 

Table VII shows the averages of the reading-reasoning 
correlations in the three grades used in this study. ‘The correlations 
between the reading tests and either the Otis Group Intelligence 
Scale, Tests 4, 7, and 8, or the National Intelligence Test are higher 
than the correlations between the reading tests and either the Stone 
Reasoning Test or the Otis Group Intelligence Scale, Test 5. The 
Stone Reasoning Test and the Otis Group Intelligence Scale, 
Test 5, are largely mathematical material, while the Otis Group 
Intelligence Scale, Tests 4, 7, and 8, and the National Intelligence 
Test do not include mathematical data. The latter involve a 
limited number of the elements of reading which are necessary 
in reading tests, and the relationships involved in them are the 
relations found in discourse. They do not, with the possible 
exception of the Otis scale, Test 4, demand such complicated, 


« £. L. Thorndike, An Introduction to the Theory of Mental and Social Measurements, 
p. 128. New York: Science Press, 1904. 
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abstract reasoning, or so many steps in reading, as do the mathe- 
matical problems in the Otis scale, Test 5, and the Stone Reasoning 
Test. For example, the relation of the word “blue” to the word 
“red” in the Otis scale, Test 8, seems more easily determined than 
the relations in the problem, “If James had 4 times as much money 
as George, he would have $16. How much money has George?” 

Table VII shows that the Monroe Silent Reading Test has the 
highest average correlations with the reasoning tests. This indi- 
cates that the Monroe test has more reasoning material in it than 
either the Burgess test or the Thorndike-McCall test. 











TABLE VII 
AVERAGES OF READING-REASONING CORRELATIONS 
Stone Reason- eos a National Intelli- i 
ing Test Tests 4, 1, and 8 gence Test est 5 . 

Monroe Silent Reading Test. 34 “60 .48 
Burgess Silent Reading Test. 25 45 ou 22 
Thorndike-McCall Reading 

SOMO La cn nscaesaehwosiens 22 39 32 43 

















Table VIII shows that the Monroe test gives a higher correlation 
when correlated with either the Burgess test or the Thorndike- 
McCall test than the intercorrelation of the latter two. This 
means that the Monroe test has more elements in common with 
the Burgess and the Thorndike-McCall tests than they have with 
each other. These conclusions bear an important relation to 
certain results to be mentioned later. 

Attention has been called to the fact that in most cases a higher 
correlation exists in the lower grades than in the higher grades. 
In a discussion of this statement, it is well to have in mind the 
two abilities mentioned in the title of this article. One of these 
abilities exhibits itself in the ordinary reading activity and the 
other in reading a particular type of material. These abilities 
are alike in that they both require the interpretation of printed 
symbols. If the perceptual and motor processes involved were 
accurately compared as they exhibit themselves in the same person, 
many elements in common would doubtless be found. ‘The great 
difference between the two processes probably lies in the mental 
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activities required. Thorndike has shown that reading and reason- 
ing have many elements in common because reading requires the 
correct weighing and evaluating of ideas. This is equivalent to 
saying that language is a series of relations and that reading requires 
the proper evaluation of such relations. The interpretation of 
printed arithmetic problems, which may be used as an illustration, 
involves all of the relations described and also certain other relations. 
For the sake of description, it may be said that in mathematical 


TABLE VIII 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN READING TESTS 



































Boys GIRLS 
GRADE : . 
4 of Correlation P.E. ane of Correlation P.E. 
Monroe Silent Reading Test and Burgess Silent Reading Scale 

AS ee 126 72 03 123 52 .O1 
See 142 .61 .03 146 59 .03 
| | eee 122 63 04 123 .60 .03 

Burgess Silent Reading Scale and Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale 
Wit icteubintans gI 55 .04 118 .48 .04 
| Se 138 .26 .05 147 32 .05 
WEES ceseses 107 .16 .06 113 <15 .07 

Monroe Silent Reading Test and Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale 
Vw... seen 105 .32 .02 113 .60 04 
| ee 115 36 .05 126 -59 .03 
Wahi ccccnss IOI 36 .05 III 137 05 























reasoning the interpretation of the mathematical relations begins 
where the reading stops. In other words, the reading involves 
only the language relations, while the arithmetic involves the mathe- 
matical relations which exist between the numbers. From this 
standpoint, the understanding of the mathematical relations is a 
sort of super-interpretative process. Of course, it is realized that 
these processes cannot be thus separated because they are an 
intricate part of each other, but for the sake of analysis it is neces- 
sary to deal with them in this manner. 
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The higher correlations in the lower grades mean that these two 
interpretative processes develop so that an increment in one is 
accompanied by a corresponding increment in the other. A decrease 
in the correlation in the upper grades means that the rate of develop- 
ment in one or both of the processes changes. The data from the 
small Texas schools indicate also that certain conditions may exist 
which cause the situation in the lower grades just described to vary 
from school to school. 

The most plausible explanation of this change in the degree 
of correlation seems to be that the reading ability which the child 
has acquired during the first three years functions in his interpreta- 
tion of printed arithmetic problems in a larger degree in the lower 
grades than in the upper grades. In other words, in the lower 
grades there is a direct carrying over of the training in reading to 
the work in arithmetic. It probably means that progress in arith- 
metic at this stage, in the case of most children, depends on general 
reading ability, and, as a result, the abilities involved in the two 
subjects develop together. Later in the development of the child 
the processes become somewhat independent of each other, because 
the language relations involved in most of the arithmetic problems 
which the child meets at this time are relatively simple, so that 
only fourth-grade or fifth-grade reading ability is needed in their 
interpretation, while the mathematical relations are more compli- 
cated. At the time when the child is confronted with this more 
difficult arithmetical material, the training required in reading 
from the standpoint of arithmetic should be a specialized form 
which involves arithmetical material rather than literary material. 
This point is evidenced by the fact that those tests which have less 
of arithmetical material have a higher correlation with the reading 
tests. 

That there is an unequal development in these two phases of 
reading ability is shown in Table X. The data there recorded 
compare the increase of reading ability above the fifth grade with 
the increase in reasoning ability. The method of securing the 
percentages of gain can be determined by referring to Table IX. 
The median of the seventh grade for the Thorndike-McCall test 
(60.2) represents an increase of 5 per cent over the median of the 
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same test for the sixth grade. In the same way the median of 
the sixth grade represents an increase of 11.6 per cent over the 
fifth grade. This gives a total gain in reading of 16.6 per cent, 
as measured by the Thorndike-McCall test. By the same method 











TABLE IX 
MEDIANS FOR Two DIFFERENT TESTS 
Thorndike- Otis Group 
Grade McCall Reading|Intelligence Scale 
Scale Test 5 
Ee ee: 51.3 10.1 
| ee eer” 7.3 12.4 
RS ean eae Seen Nee 60.2 23.5 











a total gain of 31.5 per cent is found in reasoning ability as indicated 
by the Otis Group Intelligence Scale, Test 5. The results of similar 
comparisons of the medians for each reading and each reasoning 
test are shown in Table X. 

















TABLE X 
PERCENTAGE OF GAIN IN READING AND REASONING* 
READING TESTS REASONING TESTS 
Monroe ——- Burgess Otis 5 Stone National 3 | Otis 4, 7,8 
47.6 16.6 7.6 25-2 88.2 26.6 51.3 
52.9 17.0 1.3 31.5 62.5 ara. 48.0 
53-7 15-9 27-7 34-7 69.1 20.5 44.2 
50.7 14.2 BoE take nuekiktGk kan nels owoss eel kaeo oe ews 
204.9 63.7 40.7 97-4 219.8 68.5 143-5 























* Total reading, 309.3; total reasoning, 529.2. 


The results for the Hillsboro schools show an increase in the 
reasoning tests from the sixth grade to the eighth grade of go per 
cent. In comprehension, the increase for the same grades is 13 per 
cent. 

From such data it seems evident that some factors are present 
in the training of the child which bring about this unequal develop- 
ment in the two abilities. The cause for the unequal development 
of these abilities is probably to be found in the methods of teaching 
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reading. Usually very little training in the general technique of 
reading is given after the fourth grade, and in many cases it seems 
that such training is discontinued after the third grade. At this 
point in the school curriculum reading often resolves itself into 
the teaching of literature. In other words, a specialized type of 
reading based on literature is the thing taught. A much better 
plan would seem to be to teach many types of specialized reading. 
From the standpoint of reading, it is as necessary to know how 
to read arithmetic, history, and geography as it is to know how to 
read literature. 

It remains to discuss those conditions which bring about low 
correlations in the lower grades. The solution of this problem 
seems to hinge on the question of whether there are conditions in 
the school or in the home life of some children which can bring 
about an unequal development of the abilities earlier than usual. 
It is to be expected in a large school system that certain well-trained 
teachers interested in the teaching of arithmetic may bring about 
a very rapid development of the children in this subject as early 
as the fourth or fifth grade. If the same children at the same time 
come in contact with a poor teacher of reading, there may be a 
very limited correlation between the two abilities under consider- 
ation. 

It is well known that arithmetic is often emphasized while 
reading is neglected in small schools. This is probably the explana- 
tion of the results from the small Texas schools. 

It was felt that further light might be thrown on this problem 
of unequal development by the study of certain extreme cases in 
the seventh and eighth grades—cases of pupils who rank high in 
reading and low in reasoning or vice versa. This part of the 
study was undertaken in the Hillsboro schools. A description of 
a few of these cases is given. 

SEVENTH-GRADE PUPILS 

R. B., whose mother is a widow, has had considerable business 
responsibility for several years. He is also a salesboy for the 
Curtis Publishing Company, thus developing arithmetical ability 
in the making of change almost identical with the ability required 
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for the solution of the problems in the reasoning test. His reading 
score is very low, since he attempted only five of thirteen items. 

B. A. is a girl with home surroundings which would cause her 
to acquire some arithmetical ability at the expense of reading. 
There is a great deal of calculating to make ends meet and but 
little reading to acquire information. She did fairly well in the 
reasoning but failed utterly to comprehend the meaning in five 
sections of the reading test. 

C. W. is the son of a carpenter and for this reason has had 
considerable calculating to do in his home. This fact is amply 
borne out by his school records. His grades in arithmetic are 
usually fair, while all of his other work is poor. 

C. H. comes from a country home where the surroundings 
involve the buying and selling of stock. His grasp of numerical 
relations was perhaps augmented also by his instruction in the 
rural school. His school records accord with his results in the 
tests, in that his arithmetic is fair while his other work is still less 
satisfactory. 

L. S. comes from a rural school where arithmetic is stressed to 
the neglect of reading. The limited use of reading in his home 
also has had its effect. He attempted only six of the thirteen 
exercises in the reading test. 

B. B. comes from a home where the atmosphere is that of trade 
and traffic. His school records show that his home training is 
supplementing school training in arithmetic. His errors in the 
reading test show improper selection of words for his answers. 

M. D. comes from a rural school. Her reasoning is good, her 
score ranking ninth in the scores of 126 pupils. Her reading, how- 
ever, is deficient. She failed to comprehend five of the passages read. 

V. P. ranks 2.5 in arithmetic and 108 and 120 respectively 
in rate of reading and in comprehension. She came from a rural 
school two years ago. Her school record since shows that her 
training has been more effective in arithmetic than in reading. 

H. M. was formerly in a rural school. Her rank in the reasoning 
test was 4.5. Like nearly all of the rural children, she scored low 
in reading. While rather quick in reasoning, she is slow in reading. 
She attempted only six of the thirteen items. 
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M. M. is very slow in reasoning but fair in reading. She seems 
not to grasp the simplest numerical relations. She solved only 
two problems correctly. She lacks ability to grasp clues to the 
solution of the problems. Her poor reading is due to inability 
to unify the meaning of a paragraph. 

M. Y. shows surprising extremes in her reasoning. Her work 
has been altogether in the Hillsboro schools and has been uniformly 
good. Her school record bears testimony to the fact that she has 
good reading ability. Her failure to solve problems may be 
accounted for by the fact that her ability to acquire information 
is somewhat ahead of her ability to reason. Her work in arithmetic 
is laborious as compared with her work in the other subjects. 


EIGHTH-GRADE PUPILS 


E. B. represents the usual type of girl who can succeed with 
ordinary school work but cannot understand mathematical relations. 
Her algebra is poor, while her other subjects, in which reading 
plays a large part, are much above the average. 

A. T. came to Hillsboro from a rural school. His arithmetic 
is perfect so far as he goes. His reading, however, is very poor. 
The indications are that he has had the usual arithmetic training 
in the rural schools to the serious neglect of training in reading. 

J. A. has had all of her school work in the Hillsboro schools. 
Some irregularity in her training has caused her reasoning and her 
reading to be far apart. Her speed in reading is good, but her 
comprehension is poor. Her failure to get the conditions set forth 
in problems seems to carry over into a failure to get the true 
meaning from a paragraph. 

R. W. typifies the student who reasons well but stumbles over 
words in his reading. He solved eight of the twelve problems 
perfectly but got his meanings confused in the reading. His work 
as a Clerk in a store can easily account for his ability to deal with 
the problems. 

T. G. came from a small school in another state to the eighth 
grade in Hillsboro. Her instruction in arithmetic has evidently 
been at fault, as her reasoning is very poor. In reading, however, 
her rate and comprehension both rank high. Her school record 
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for one year at Hillsboro shows that her ability to deal with mathe- 
matical relations is far behind her other attainments. 

J. C. received his early training in a rural school. He solved 
nine of the twelve reasoning problems correctly but failed properly 
to interpret simple factual statements in his reading. His trouble 
seems to be in interpreting factual material. His school record 
harmonizes closely with this statement. 

F. N. has had one year in Hillsboro. His ability to reason is 
greater than that of most members of his class. He missed two 
passages out of nine attempts in the reading. His ranks in the 
three phases of the tests are very different. 

I. W. shows inability to proceed with arithmetic. She seldom 
is sure whether a problem calls for addition, subtraction, or some 
other process. Her trouble seems to be not in reading the problems 
but in dealing with the relations. In reading, she comprehended 
ten passages out of a possible thirteen. 

F. M. made a poor record in reasoning, but her score was above 
the average in reading. She is of the slow, plodding type and could 
possibly haye made a better showing with an increase of time. 

C. W. made a very high score in reasoning and a very low score 
in rate and comprehension. Her school record is in accord with 
this result, for she has little trouble with mathematics. She seemed 
to have difficulty in selecting the proper words for her answers in 
the reading test. When several words were listed as possible 
answers, one was as likely to be selected as another. 

H. M. is the type of student who gains promotion in all of his 
studies except mathematics. He does well in history, English, 
and science but poorly in algebra. He seems to have no background 
of experience for numerical relations. 

N. M. has had one year of training in a city school. His score 
in arithmetic, while not high, is high enough to be considered an 
extreme when compared with his reading scores. His teachers com- 
plain of his inability to extract meaning from written material. 
He has difficulty in selecting the correct answer when several words 
are listed as possible answers. Numerical relations, however, 
are easy for him. 

This study of extremes in rank reveals three types of cases. 
First, a great many of the pupils from rural schools who reasoned 
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well made poor reading scores. In these cases the conclusion is 
warranted that special ability along one line has been developed 
while another ability, equally important, has received the very 
minimum of attention. Aside from the unevenness of develop- 
ment, the most serious result is the handicap under which the pupils 
find themselves because of their inability to read. It is doubtful 
whether they will be able to overcome this handicap. 

Second, some pupils have developed definite abilities because 
of peculiar circumstances. Thus R. B., as a salesboy for the Curtis 
Publishing Company, had had almost the exact training needed 
for successful work in the reasoning problems. In his case, as in 
the case of many other pupils, a specialized form of reasoning ability 
was developed out of proportion to the equally important ability 
of reading and extracting meaning from printed matter. 

Third, a few pupils have a type of mental ability which seems 
much more easily developed in one direction than in another. 

From this study of individual cases it seems clear that the 
correlation of the two abilities under consideration depends on 
three factors: first, native ability; second, environmental condi- 
tions; third, the instruction of the school. Only the third point 
is of interest at this time. It is evident that instruction which 
allows one school subject to be developed at the expense of the 
other subjects is one cause of the unequal development of the two 
abilities. 

Another element of instruction which may bring about the same 
result is the assumption that all reading is of the same kind and 
that a single type of training in this subject is sufficient. The 
results of the present investigation stand directly opposed to such 
an assumption. Indeed, the most fundamental conclusion is that 
there are different types of reading ability. More definitely, it 
has been shown that the reading which the child is called on to 
do in particular subjects in the upper grades differs materially from 
the reading in which the child is instructed in the lower grades. 
The general instruction of the lower grades in reading involves 
only language relations. These relations are in reality the relations 
which the child has learned to manipulate in his spoken language. 
This type of language gives to the child substantive and attributive 
ideas and a method of relating them through the assertive elements 
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of language. It also gives the relations expressed by conjunctions, 
prepositions, and relative pronouns. This means that when the 
child begins to read he understands in a limited way many of the 
relations of his language and that his problem is to learn the symbols 
in which these relations are expressed. This continues until the 
upper grades are reached. Here the language relations are charged 
with other relations. These added relations may be mathematical, 
historical, geographical, or literary in character. In addition to 
thinking the language relations, the child must also think another 
type of relation. To add to the difficulty, these two types of rela- 
tions cannot be separated. They are an integral part, one of the 
other. It is at this point that upper-grade teachers often make 
mistakes in overestimating the ability of children. Since these 
special relations are expressed in language and since the child has 
been trained in interpreting language, teachers think that there 
should be no difficulty on the part of the children in dealing with 
such specialized relations. If this fundamental problem is once 
realized, all teachers will consider the teaching of the specialized 
type of reading required in their subject as a part of their problem. 
This is highly important because the American schools use printed 
material as a basis for instruction in a very large degree. 

In the light of this general discussion, a criticism may be offered 
of the present plan of teaching reading in the upper grades because 
the reading work is so often shunted off into the teaching of litera- 
ture. It is the present contention that the purpose of all reading 
instruction is to teach the technique of reading and not to teach a 
special type of content. 

In concluding this discussion, it may be said that reading is 
always a process or a technique of interpretation, while literature, 
history, or geography is a content. Reading can never be learned 
except in connection with some content, but the technique of 
interpreting one type of content is probably very different from 
that required in another. It is as much the duty of the school to 
teach the reading technique which underlies the interpretation 
of history or geography as it is to teach such a technique for liter- 
ature. There is a point here which will involve radical changes 
in both methods and subject-matter before it can be realized. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


New light on the problem of large classes.—A valuable treatment of a timely 
problem, namely, the size of classes, is given in a monographt by P. R. Stevenson. 
The administrative difficulties in the way of an adequate approach and solution 
have been well recognized and provided for by the author. ‘The problem was a 
practical one which arose in the administration of the public schools of Chicago, 
and in a very real sense this report is an attempt to afford .... an answer 
to the problem which they found confronting them” (p. 9). 

This investigation recognizes “‘more definitely than do previous reports 
the fact that in addition to class-size there are several factors which influence 
the efficiency of instruction such as the intelligence of pupils, the ability of 
teachers, the spread of ability in the class, the physical equipment of the class- 
room, the supervision of instruction, and the course of study” (p. 9). For 
the first time the topic is treated relative to the high school as compared with 
the elementary school; the influence of the small class or the large class on 
the bright child as compared with the influence on the dull child is pointed out, 
and the new standard test materials and statistical methods are used. 

Special features of the report are: a thorough summary of previous investi- 
gations, a presentation of data on the size of classes in Illinois schools and in 
typical schools of the country, a review of opinions as expressed by authorities 
in educational surveys and elsewhere which indicates the necessity of finding 
an objective basis of decision, a careful analysis of the problem, the adoption 
of a sound scientific method, a clear exposition of the T-score as here used, 
the determination of a coefficient of reliability of differences in averages, 
careful suspension of judgment in conclusions, and recognition of the limitations 
of the study with a clear presentation of the essential elements which should 
characterize further research in this field. 

One is surprised at the lack of definite conclusions. In the second grade 
large classes are found advantageous for spelling, arithmetic, and the under- 
standing of sentences, as well as for all of the subjects combined, but small 
classes are better for word recognition. In Grade V the advantage is in favor of 


tP. R. Stevenson, Smaller Classes or Larger. Journal of Educational Research 
Monographs, No. 4. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1923. 
Pp. 128. 
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the small class in reading and language, but not in arithmetic. In Grade VII 
all subjects except the rate of reading are favored by the small class. The 
author seems to regard an increase in the rate of reading as a sign of progress. 
In reality, unsupervised reading in a large class may result in the pupils taking 
on a rate of reading which is totally unjustified from a pedagogical point of 
view and which actually interferes with an adequate gain in comprehension. 
The size of the class does not seem to have any noticeable influence on bright 
pupils as compared with dull pupils in Grade II, but in the fifth and seventh 
grades the dull pupils clearly have the advantage in the smaller classes, espe- 
cially in reading comprehension and language; and, in the seventh grade only, 
in arithmetic. 

The author at first concludes that ‘‘the size of classes . . . . seems to 
determine the result only to a very small degree” (p. 69), but after a more 
thorough analysis he reaches a point of view which is inconsistent with this 
when he states that the superiority of work in the small class “‘approaches the 
point where it should influence administrative action” (p. 97). The reader 
will await with keen interest the promised extension of the investigation. 
Whatever may be the result of this investigation, there remains for solution 
the question which the author proposes: “How much gain would have to be 
made in order to justify the larger expense of small classes ?” 

The chief significance for elementary-school teachers of the study of high- 
school classes lies in the different plan of organization of classes, better oppor- 
tunity to classify pupils and determine class sizes being given in the high school 
than in the elementary school, and also in the fact, pointed out by the author, 
that few of the brighter high-school pupils are working at, or near, their capacity. 
The elementary school cannot disclaim all responsibility for this condition. 

Coupled with the problem here involved is the teacher’s problem of learning 
how to teach the large class most advantageously and how to meet the special 
opportunity for intensive instruction which the small class provides. 

Paut V. WEstT 

UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA 


Scientific method applied to vocational guidance.—If, in the near future, 
tests having predictive or vocational-guidance value should be devised and 
validated, a long step will have been taken toward the solution of certain 
problems which stand in the path of progress in personnel service. Recent 
experimental research in this relatively untouched field has resulted in the 
appearance of a publication' of considerable interest to scientific students. 
Its value, however, to vocational counselors, for whom the title would seem 
to imply that it was written, is questionable. 

t Herbert A. Toops, Tests for Vocational Guidance of Children Thirteen to Sixteen. 


Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 136. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1923. Pp. xii+160. 
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The report is the result “‘of work done by the Institute of Educational 
Research of Teachers College, Columbia University, to provide tests for use in 
the vocational guidance of children in their early teens” (p. iii). The investi- 
gation was carried on under the general supervision of Edward L. Thorndike 
and was financed by the Commonwealth Fund. 

The scope of inquiry of the research has been limited to a determination of the 
value of certain instruments, particularly tests, which have been either used or suggested 
as desirable instruments upon which to base vocational advice. Additional tests 
have been devised to meet needs discovered during the investigation [p. 1]. 

The general results of the research are as follows: The test for “ability 
with ideas” was pronounced satisfactory; the test for ‘ability with things” 
was pronounced satisfactory for both sexes; the results of the two tests for 
“ability with clerical items and procedure’”’ were not clear. 

Detailed analysis of the contents of the book is of interest to scientific 
students only. Discussion of the theory of guidance on a test basis is presented 
in the Introduction, and the fundamental information necessary to evaluate 
the findings and technique is clearly set forth. 

As a technical report on the author’s methods and findings in this highly 
important field of test validation, the volume is a distinct contribution. From 
the point of view of the typical counselor, to whom the title is a siren song, 
the investigation will be more or less of a disappointment as well as a danger— 
a disappointment because mastery of the technique of testing and thorough 
knowledge of statistical methods are indispensable for an interpretation of the 
findings in terms of everyday practical problems—a danger because here and 
there the author definitely advises that the experimental program as set forth 
be tried out by counselors and, in one specific instance, goes so far as to suggest 
counselor trial of his own unused tests. 

This test was not used after it was decided to delimit the scope of this inquiry 
by not investigating the relationship of interest and ability. It is given here for the 
benefit of anyone who may care to experiment with this type of test [p. 47]. 

Under present conditions, both educators and employers in general are 
well enough “‘sold,” if not “‘oversold,” on ‘‘testing,’”’ while one of the immediate 
needs in the field of practical guidance is a reduction of the number of blind who 
are leading the blind. Guidance on the basis of tests is the work of carefully 
trained experts—experts in many other fields as well as in the testing field— 
and it would seem to the reviewer that the best advice that the author could 
offer the typical counselor would be to let this experimental program entirely 
alone until it has very definitely emerged from the chrysalis stage, When 
the scientist knows and when what he knows can be translated into popular 
language, it is time for lay counselors to follow. The counselor who is not 
misled by the siren song will find a number of practical suggestions which, 

if discriminatingly selected, are immediately applicable to typical counseling 
situations. They are scattered and incidental—by-products of the study— 
and have not been stressed by the author. 
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Probably the most interesting statement in the entire book to both scientific 


student and practical worker is the following: 


In the absence of conclusive evidence bearing upon the above possibilities, it is 
highly desirable to test a large group of subjects previous to their entrance into 
industry, under actual conditions of guidance, and to follow up the careers of such 
pupils in order to determine whether the tests have functioned to advantage. This 
work will be carried on during the coming year with the assistance of an additional 
grant made by the Commonwealth Fund [p. 2]. 

ANNA Y. REED 


A study of children’s information.—About fifty years ago several pioneer 
studies were made to ascertain what information the child possessed concerning 
the objects of his environment in order to determine what experiences he 
could be assumed to have had and what must be supplied as a basis for further 
instruction. A recent investigation’ is a continuation of these early studies, 
but the aim is somewhat different. Instead of undertaking to survey the 
contents of the minds of children of the chronological age of six years, it com- 
pares children of different chronological ages but of the same mental ages, 
namely, six and seven. The main comparison is between two groups, one 
consisting of 200 children from a public school who were mostly of normal 
intelligence and the other consisting of 312 children in the New York State 
School for Feeble-minded Children, most of whom were feeble-minded. All 
of the public school children were less than eleven years of age, while three- 
quarters of the institution children were eleven years of age or older. 

The chief probiem of the study, then, may be stated thus: What is the 
comparative information possessed by two groups of children, both of the same 
mental age, the one a brighter, younger group whose experience of life has 
been of from six to ten years duration in the ordinary environment of the home, 
street, and school, and the other a duller, older group whose experience has been 
of from six to twenty years duration, a part of which has been in an institution ? 
Incomplete tests were also made of an unusually bright group of children, but 
the number of cases was too small to form the basis of certain conclusions. 

The brighter group of younger children and the duller group of older 
children were compared by finding the number of errors which were made by 
each group on each question of a test. The percentage of errors was also 
calculated. The most important data, then, consist of a series of percentages 
which make it possible to compare the amount of information on the various 
items possessed by the two groups of children. 

The results are presented in a rather confused fashion. It is possible to 
gather from the table, however, information as to whether the older children 
knew more than the younger children of the same mental age and whether 

t Grace Adelaide Taylor, An Inventory of the Minds of Individuals of Six and Seven 


Years Mental Age. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 134. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1923. Pp. vi+148. 
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there were differences in their relative knowledge among the different facts. 
The outstanding conclusion is that the older children possessed more information 
than the younger children in the case of a very large majority of the items. 
There were a few items, however, about which the younger children knew more 
than the older children. The author does not give much analysis of these 
exceptional cases. It might furnish the basis for a valuable account of the 
factors which underlie the acquisition of information and experience by children. 

While the monograph contains some valuable data on children’s acquisition 
of information, it has serious faults both from the point of view of the organiza- 
tion of the experiment and from the point of view of the presentation of the 
data and their interpretation. The items on which the children were tested 
were so numerous that it was impossible to standardize them at all carefully. 
Accordingly, we are not told enough about the way in which the tests were 
presented to know exactly the information that was called for in them. There 
are even some cases in which the list of items fails to include some of the numbers 
which are represented in the tables of responses. ‘This is one illustration of 
the general incompleteness and the lack of careful and thorough presentation 
which impress the reader of the report. The interpretation of the data, 
furthermore, does not bring out the major issues as clearly as it should. They 
are covered up by a mass of details which are rather difficult to go through. 
The author of the report undertook a very laborious task, and this probably 
explains the defects which have been mentioned. It would have been better to 
have circumscribed the study and to have carried it through in more precise 
fashion. 

F. N. FREEMAN 


History of education.—Two phases of the history of American education 
need to be developed. One of these is the history of private and religious 
educational effort. Public education is so important at the present time that 
one is likely to underestimate the large part played by private and religious 
institutions in the more remote past. In the second place, local educational 
history offers a broad field for investigation. In fact, any comprehensive 
treatment of the history of American education must ultimately be based, to 
a large extent, on special local studies. 

In a recent book Professor Woody gives a detailed account of the educa- 
tional activities of the Quakers of New Jersey. In the first chapter he discusses 
the Quaker educational policy, showing that from the beginning the leaders 
of the sect manifested a lively interest in education. Their philosophy on 
this subject was clearly identified with the realistic, pietistic, and philanthropic 
movements of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. They were, however, 
relatively little interested in higher education, for the doctrine of the “inner 
light”? rendered college training for their ministers unnecessary. In a number 


t Thomas Woody, Quaker Education in the Colony and State of New Jersey. Phila- 
delphia: Thomas Woody, University of Pennsylvania, 1923. Pp. xii+408. $4.50. 
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of the succeeding chapters there is a detailed discussion of the schools established 
and maintained by the various meetings. While a considerable number of 
schools were maintained during the colonial period, by far the greatest activity 
falls within the years 1778 and 1866. Since the latter date the public school 
system has made it increasingly more difficult for the Quakers to carry out their 
original educational policy, though they still have a number of schools well 
endowed and well attended. The author concludes his account with a chapter 
on each of the following subjects: “Care and Education of the Poor,” “‘ Appren- 
ticeship Education,” ‘‘Education of Inferior Races,” “School Control and 
Organization,” “Curriculum and Textbooks,” “School Support,” and “‘Transi- 
tion to State Schools.” 

The book is based, in large measure, on the manuscript records of the 
various meetings and local school committees, and for this reason the author 
has wisely incorporated in the text “liberal selections from the sources.” He 
has thus made it a source-book of Quaker education in New Jersey. The 
facts are well selected and clearly presented. Students of American history 
should find the book of considerable interest. 

I. N. Epwarps 


A teachers’ course in arithmetic—Normal schools continue to include 
numerous review courses in their teacher-training curriculums. Arithmetic 
furnishes one of the best examples of this practice. With a view to the mastery 
of materials and methods, the students in these schools are required to restudy 
this subject from the fundamental operations to social applications. 

A recent book! by James R. Overman can be used to advantage as a substi- 
tute for the ordinary formal text and, so used, should materially assist in 
raising the normal-school course in arithmetic to a higher professional level. 
This book treats principles of instruction along with subject-matter, presents 
explanations of short methods of calculation, describes ways of checking 
results, and devotes considerable space throughout to the history of computa- 
tional processes. ‘There is much to be commended in the volume. 

While the author may better be trusted than the reviewer to gauge the 
intellectual capacity of normal-school students, it does not seem that the adjust- 
ment uf the work to their degree of attainment and maturity will entirely 
explain all of the omissions in the course. In the discussions of methods, 
references to schools are shrouded in vagueness; objective data from scientific 
sources are lacking; and many important theoretical considerations fail to 
receive attention. The discussion on pages 53 and 54, dealing with the order 
of teaching the multiplication combinations, is fairly typical. 

Education is still waiting for a scientific interpreter of instructional method- 
ology in arithmetic. 

FREDERICK S. BREED 

® James Robert Overman, A Course in Arithmetic for Teachers and Teacher-Training 

Classes. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1923. Pp. iv+376. 
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An experiment with gifted pupils—Since T. S. Henry reported the experi- 
ment made at the University of Illinois in meeting the needs of gifted pupils 
by means of a special class, a much wider interest has been shown in this prob- 
lem. The superintendent or principal who is contemplating some special 
provision for gifted children will find a very interesting account in a recent 
monograph! by Genevieve Coy. This monograph describes in detail the selec- 
tion, organization, and treatment of a special class of children in the school 
system of Columbus, Ohio. 

The method of carrying out the experiment was to select from Grades IV A 
and VB a special group of children whose intelligence quotients averaged 128 
and also a control group of children whose intelligence quotients averaged 
slightly below 100. The progress of these two groups was carefully measured, 
and comparisons were made for various school subjects and for numerous 
traits. The possibilities of achievement in the special class stand out clearly 
as compared with the possibilities of achievement in the control class. By 
means of numerous tables and diagrams, Miss Coy makes this comparison 
very striking. She also provides very interesting chapters which deal with 
the interests and ambitions of the special and control groups. 

One of the interesting tables in the monograph is that given on page 161 
which deals with the variations in abilities for the members of the special group. 
This table shows clearly that even in the case of a group of children supposedly 
homogeneous so far as general intelligence is concerned the individual differences 
in any particular subject or trait are large. The table gives for each member 
of the class the scores on twelve different achievement tests. 

The progress of fifteen of the children in the special class was followed up 
to the eighth grade. The outcome of the experiment for this group of children 
is shown in a table which gives their eighth-grade school marks as compared 
with the marks of the other pupils in this grade. The superiority of the special 
group is clearly apparent. ‘The recommendations in the last chapter and the 
suggestions for further experimentation will be very helpful to those who are 
dealing with similar situations. 

The very brief review, in the first chapter, of the development of special 
classes for gifted children is supplemented by an excellent bibliography of 1or 
titles. This bibliography is not annotated. It is classified, however, according 
to studies with or without statistical data, and it will serve, therefore, as an 
excellent guide for those who are interested in obtaining further information 
on this particular problem. 

The rather widespread interest in adapting the work of the school to 
children of varying abilities will be further stimulated by experiments of this 
type which attempt to supply first-hand facts as to what can be accomplished 
t Genevieve Lenore Coy, The Interests, Abilities and Achievements of a Special 


Class for Gifted Children. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 131. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1923. Pp. vi+194. 
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in a regular school system. It is hoped that more investigations of this sort 
will be forthcoming where the method used will be objective and where scientific 
tests will be imposed throughout. 

G. T. BUSWELL 


A common-sense point of view in the teaching of phonetics.—Scientific writers 
on the subject of reading point out that, if the child is to make proper analyses 
of his reading and avoid confusion and stumbling, some sort of training in 
phonetics is necessary. The child must have some practice in working out 
pronunciations for himself. 

Miss Dougherty has presented a very simple system for the teaching of 
phonetics.t She avoids the controversy over ‘“‘how much phonics”’ by suggest- 
ing ‘‘a middle course, giving a minimum amount of training consistent with 
efficiency” (p. 2). Her aim is “not primarily to teach a system of phonics 
but to teach children” (p. 3). In sixty-four small pages she attempts ‘‘(1) to 
supply a system of phonics useful with any reading book, (2) to provide for a 
minimum amount of phonic training consistent with efficiency, (3) to relate 
the work in phonic analysis directly to the thought-getting process, and (4) 
to help the teacher so to present material that the children will recognize the 
practical value of its use” (p. 4). At the close of the book she presents a 
comprehensive list of phonetic words designed to serve as a basis for teaching. 

The introductory chapter, which presents a general survey of the subject 
and suggestions for the preparation of materials, is followed by three chapters 
giving detailed instructions on how to teach phonetics in the first three grades. 
The bulk of the work outlined is for the first grade. The author believes 
“that many capable classes will acquire during the first year all the knowledge 
of phonics necessary for independent phonic analysis, and that their work in 
the second grade should involve application of their knowledge in material 
for both oral and silent reading and some analysis of more difficult words for 
the sake of keeping up the habit of analysis in the presence of difficulty”’ 
(p. 38). The work in the third grade is largely of a follow-up nature, giving 
specialized training when needed, giving advanced word-analysis, and teaching 
the pupils to use word-analysis in spelling and dictionary work. 

The book is a manual for teachers rather than a scientific treatise on 
phonetics. The sanity of view and the richness of practical suggestion are 
everywhere evident. 

A. C. Boyce 


Social-science studies——The teaching profession is beginning to think in 
terms of curriculum-construction and is producing a considerable body of 
literature, ranging from the theoretical discussion of curriculum-building to the 
carefully elaborated unit-studies of the various subjects. Even within the 


t Mary L. Dougherty, How to Teach Phonics. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1923. Pp. xiitgo. $1.20. 
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specific subjects these studies vary from the general survey to the elaborated 
unit. Probably in no subject has there been so much productivity as in the 
social sciences where the works of such men as Bobbitt, Charters, Judd, Rugg, 
and McMurry are outstanding. 

In a recent addition! to this social-science literature the author shows in a 
fourteen-page introduction the significance for the social sciences of the indus- 
trial revolution of the nineteenth century. Following this are six sections, 
covering 182 pages, organized as follows: Part I, ‘‘How We Live Today ”—(z) 
“The Family,” (2) ““The Community”; Part II, “Social Evolution’”—(3) 
“The Study of Primitive Life,” (4) “The Study of Pioneer Life,” (5) ‘‘The 
Beginning of the Industrial Revolution,” (6) “Changes in American Life 
since 1800.” Under each section the author gives a number of problems or 
minor headings with a bibliography for each. At the end of each section is a 
list of more general references. The aim of the book is to make concrete sugges- 
tions for the organization of the curriculum and to present types of organization 
rather than exhaustive details. 

The reference lists are somewhat inadequate. The type of organization 
would have been more productive if the author had limited the topics and 
extended the reference lists. However, the book points the way for the teacher 
to organize the curriculum-materials that are available, and it will be a very 
easy matter for the teacher to extend the lists. The book is excellent in concep- 
tion, in physical make-up, and in the help it will give the classroom teacher. 


W. C. FRENCH 


French for little children.—So little pedagogical material has been available 
for teaching French to young children that it is a pleasure to find the names of 
Anna Woods Ballard and Henriette Soltoft appearing on a book? for pre-high- 
school French. The authors state in the Preface that they consider this work 
of supreme importance and that their aim in this book is to furnish material 
and method for teaching French at this level so as to awaken a love for the 
subject and to give correct pronunciation, readiness of speech, and a thorough 
foundation in vocabulary. To this end the authors have built up a rather 
elaborate system based on pictures, gestures, expressions, and dramatizations, 
combined with a special use of the blackboard. The vocabulary is taught 
by the use of picture-cards, of which each child has a set. These picture-cards 
duplicate the illustrations in the book. Eye and ear are appealed to, and the 
child’s need for action is taken into account. Model lessons show the teacher 
how to handle the material provided. 


t Gertrude Hartman, Home and Community Life. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1923. Pp. x+200. $3.00. 

2 Henriette Soltoft and Anna Woods Ballard, Children’s French. New-World 
French Series. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1923. Pp. 
xii+168. $1.68. 
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The book does not attempt to teach grammar as such, but, as stated in the 
Preface, ‘‘the pupil unconsciously learns a great deal of correct usage by coloring 
the little circles to show gender, by using arrows to show agreement, and by 
the correct doing of the written exercises.”” Such devices take for granted 
rather more grammatical insight and feeling for form than the average little 
American is likely to have. A skilful teacher can inculcate much correctness 
in this way, but the actual comprehension of form that the child is expected 
to gather from such a process may be found lacking. The amount of accuracy 
and control of form seems large for the child who will be interested in the very 
simple type of story that is used as the basis of the work. 

The authors, both of whom believe in the use of phonetics, have made it 
possible to teach the pronunciation required by the system without using the 
symbols, but they include the phonetic script at the side of the text. 

There are fifteen songs with music included in the book. These are 
apparently taught with but a vague explanation of their meaning. “Trempe 
ton Pain, Marie,” is given in the third lesson when the children have had only 
the numbers from one to six as vocabulary and have heard not more than a 
dozen phrases spoken in the new tongue. Meaning is to be conveyed by the 
gestures required by the song, but there are four lines at the end of the verse 
the meaning of which cannot be conveyed by gestures. 

The book is attractively illustrated with black and white sketches. Most 
of them will be readily understood by the child, but it seems doubtful if the 
pupil will ever understand that “‘abeil/e’’ means ‘‘bee” from the picture on 
page 21. 

JosETTE EUGENIE SPINK 

Language books based on minimum essentials.—For several years, English 
teachers have been anticipating a series of language books based on the Kansas 
City studies of language errors. These studies, carried on under the general 
supervision of W. W. Charters, are unquestionably outstanding attempts to 
discover definitely and precisely the language details on which children need 
to be drilled. At last, this seriest of language books for Grades V to VIII has 
appeared. The authors maintain that they have determined the minimum 
essentials of language and grammar in “the same degree of definiteness” as 
those of mathematical operations. Even though such an extravagant statement 
must be accepted with considerable reservation, the first and second volumes 
of this series are happily without extended and unnecessary language drill. 
The third book, which is intended for the seventh and eighth grades, has the 
usual amount of formal grammar found in the standard texts, and it begins 
and proceeds with its instruction in much the traditional manner. The 

t Esther Marshall Cowan, Annette Betz, and W. W. Charters, Essential Language 
Habits. Book One, pp. vilit+278. Book Two, pp. x+310. Book Three, pp. viii+ 
440. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1923. 
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methods of advancing through formal grammar are brightened, however, by 
admirably motivated drill games. Suitable illustrative materials—literature 
and pictures—abound in the first two books and grow somewhat less in propor- 
tion in the third book. Moreover, the texts are thoroughly well adapted to 
the project method, now universally considered appropriate in composition 
work, both oral and written. The outstanding feature of the whole undertaking 
is the multitude of ingenious devices by which boys and girls are made to feel 
that the English classroom is the “sanctuary” of the writing, speaking, and 
thinking which they do in all of their studies. 

Essential Language Habits is an admirable series of textbooks. One only 
wishes that it had been possible to reduce the amount of grammar which, 
even under minimum essentials, still seems to be loaded on the seventh and 
eighth grades. It may be necessary to teach in English ‘“‘the future perfect 


tense” et al., but one is inclined to doubt it. 
R. L. LyMan 


Two new courses of study in history.—In spite of the present agitation for 
a unified course in the social studies for the elementary school, elaborate courses 
of study in history alone still continue to appear. 

Superintendent M. G. Clark of Sioux City, Iowa, has been experimenting 
with a course of study in history for two decades. In 1914, he published 
the course used in the Sioux City schools. The favorable reception received 
by this course, entitled, Progress, led Superintendent Clark to bring his investi- 
gations and experience up to date in a new publication. 

In his new course of study Superintendent Clark attempts to present history 
as an investigation of the chief problems which humanity has sought to solve. 
In doing this, two important phases of problem study are strongly emphasized. 
These are the facts of history and the use of facts for progress. The story of 
human progress forms the backbone of the course. Along with this story, 
the law of co-operation is constantly emphasized. This latter phase of the 
work is outlined under the title, ‘‘ Patriotism.” 

The size of Superintendent Clark’s volume indicates the amount of detail 
that it contains. Elaborate outlines are presented for each grade from the 
kindergarten to the tenth grade inclusive. The work of the kindergarten- 
primary grades centers around such general topics as home, farm, and primitive 
life and activities. In Grade IV, V, and VI the emphasis is on early Aryan 
life, the Pyramid people, the Persians, the Hebrews, the Greeks, the Romans, 
the English, life in the Middle Ages, and the discovery and exploration of 
America. ‘The material for Grades VIJ, VIII, and IX covers the history of 
the United States and the world war. A separate outline for the course 


tM. G. Clark, Progress and Patriotism: A Course of Study in History Problems for 
the Primary and Intermediate Grades and the Junior High School. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1923. Pp. 398. 
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in “Patriotism” is given for each grade. This material is very rich in detail 
and in concrete suggestions. All those interested in better courses of study in 
history will welcome the publication of Superintendent Clark’s material in 
its present form. 

For a number of years the Francis W. Parker School in Chicago has been 
doing pioneer work in many lines. The public has been made aware of the 
work of this school through a series of Studies in Education issued from time 
to time. A recent number' of these studies is devoted to the course of study in 
history as now taught in the school. Inasmuch as history has long been classi- 
fied as a social science in the Francis W. Parker School, the appearance of the 
course in this field will be welcomed by a great many people. 

The course begins with social activities in the first grade and progresses 
from grade to grade until the more formal courses are included in the senior 
high school. The fact that the publication outlines a twelve-year course in 
history is of considerable interest in itself. The grade divisions are: first 
grade, “Social Activities”; second grade, ‘“‘Industrial Activities”; third grade, 
“The Story of the Growth of Chicago”; fourth grade, ‘The Study of Greek 
Life”; fifth grade, “Exploration and Discovery”; sixth grade, ‘American 
History—Westward Expansion and Immigration’; seventh grade, “The 
Development of Sea Power’; eighth grade, ‘‘English History”; and history 
in the high school, courses in ancient, medieval, modern, and United States 
history. 

The sections are presented fully by the teachers of the grades or the history 
department of the high school. They include plans for correlation with other 
school subjects and are illustrated by pictures, representative papers of the 
children, morning exercises, and verbatim reports of class discussions. On the 
whole, the work is noteworthy. It is one of the best presentations that has 
ever been made of the work done in one important field by a school of known 


achievements in many lines of endeavor. 
R. M. TRYON 
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New Jersey. Research Publications of the University of Minnesota, 
Education Series, No. 2. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minne- 
sota, 1923. Pp. xiit240. $2.00. 

Wetts, H.G. The Story of a Great Schoolmaster: Sanderson of Oundle. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. x+176. 

YERKES, RoBERT M., and Foster, JOSEPHINE Curtis. A Point Scale for 
Measuring Mental Ability. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1923 

[revised]. Pp. viiit-220. $2.10. 
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BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


BEARD, HarRIETE. Safety First for School and Home. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1924. Pp. viiit+224. 

BourNE, HENRY ELDRIDGE, and BENTON, ELBERT JAy. Story of America 
and Great Americans. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1923. Pp. vit+314. 

Eison, WitiiAM H., and Burris, Mary H. Child-Library Readers, Book 
Seven. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1924. Pp. 512. 

Hutcuinson, Woops. Building Strong Bodies. The Woods Hutchinson 
Health Series. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. iv+254. $0.88. 

KIPLING, RupyarD. Captains Courageous (school edition). Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1923. Pp. viiit+322. $1.00, 

Kiprinc, Rupyarp. The Jungle Book (school edition). Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1923. Pp. xiv+306. $1.00. 

Kiprinc, Rupyarp. The Second Jungle Book (school edition). Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1923. Pp. 324. $1.00. 

Reading in the Saint Cloud Public Schools: Grades One to Six. Prepared by 
Ruth Ewing Hilpert. Saint Cloud, Minnesota: Board of Education, 
1924. Pp. 162 plus reading tests and directions. $1.50. 

WASHBURNE, CARLETON W. Individual Speller. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Co., 1924. Pp.iv+76. $0.32. 

Watkins, RatpH Knupp. The Technique and Value of Project Teaching in 
General Science. Columbia, Missouri: Missouri Book Co., 1923. Pp. 100. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Hutcuinson, Dorotuy. Suggestions for a Program for Health Teaching in 
the High School. Heath Education No. 15. Washington: Bureau 
of Education No. 15. Washington: Bureau of Education, 1923. 
Pp. iv+4o. 

Monroe, WALTER S., assisted by Lloyd B. Souders. The Present Status of 
Written Examinations and Suggestions for Their Improvement. Bureau of 
Educational Research Bulletin No. 17. University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 
XXI, No. 13. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1923. Pp. 78. $0.50. 

Recent issues of the Bureau of Education: 

Bulletin No. 42, 1923—Educational Research. 

Bulletin No. 43, 1923—Games and Other Devices for Improving Pupils’ 
English. 

Bulletin No. 47, 1923—A Biennial Survey of Public-School Finance in the 
United States, 1920-1922. 

Bulletin No. 54, 1923—Record of Current Educational Publications. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


WEGENER, ALBERT B. Track and Field Athletics. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co., 1924. Pp. vit154. $2.00. 





